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PARADOX OF THE PLAINS 


Tom Osborne’s reserve masked a genius for complexity that 
made his teams all but unbeatable * By Tim LAYDEN 


OSBORNE BY THE NUMBERS 
The last quarter century of Nebraska football is filled 
with formidable figures * BY DAviD SABINO 


TOM’s TIME 
Huskers highlights are captured in a pictorial history 
of the Osborne era 

1995 ORANGE BOWL 

THE Past Is BURIED 
Osborne won his first national title and exorcised demons 
by beating Miami in its own backyard « By S.L. PRIcE 


CREAM OF THE CROP 
The complete list of Osborne-cultivated Huskers 
who have grown into NFL players 


Osborne’s long 


run at Nebraska 

filled Lincoln’s 

Memorial Stadium 
with moments 
to remember. 


1996 FIESTA BOWL 


RRUNAWAY VICTORY 
Led by Tommie Frazier, the Huskers trounced Florida to 
earn Osborne a second national crown * BY TIM LAYDEN 


CoVERED IN RED 
Winning or losing—mostly winning—Nebraska has 
appeared on SI’s cover 16 times in the last 25 years 


1997 SEASON 
IMPERFECTLY PERFECT 


The Huskers survived a couple of nasty scares to emerge 


from their schedule undefeated * BY DANA GELIN 


1998 ORANGE BOWL 

OVER AND OuT 
In a finale marked by his bursts of emotion, Osborne drove 
Nebraska to another national title * BY S.L. PRICE 
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| A image will not soon be 
C forgotten: a slender, 


stoic man dressed in Nebraska red, 


standing on the sideline, headphones on, his face fixed in a squint. 
Rockne wore a fedora and gave speeches. Bryant leaned against the 
goalpost watching pregame drills. This is Osborne for posterity. 


— KA 


Hastings is quintessential Nebraska, an old-fashioned prairie city of 


some 23,000 just far enough off I-80 (16 miles) to ensure the requi- 
site isolation and time-warp simplicity but just close enough for res- 
idents to jump on the highway and drive to Lincoln early on fall 
Saturdays. Tom Osborne was born 
in Hastings on Feb. 23, 1937, and 
he didn’t leave until more than 
22 years later, when he headed off 
for a shot at the NFL. Interlopers 
who would pass through Lincoln 
decades later would note the 
strange mix of homespun middle- 
American warmth and Eastern- 
bloc coldness in Osborne’s 
powerhouse Nebraska program, a 
paradox that can be traced back to 
his birthplace. Hastings is either 
home or it is foreign, nothing in 
between. 

Much in Osborne’s nature was 
handed down from his paternal 
grandfather, Tom, a preacher who 
worked the barren steppes of west- 
As a Redskins end in ern Nebraska. In a rare in-depth 

1960, Osborne (84) 
had less success than 
he would as a coach. 


interview for an October 1996 arti- 
cle in GQ, Osborne described his 
grandfather as “rugged” and said 
that he “did many hard things,” 
such as walking the 50 miles 
between Alliance and Scottsbluff as part of his mission. His grand- 
father, Osborne said, died when he was struck by lightning while 
watering his turkeys. He was the first of the Osborne men to play 
football at Hastings College, merging sport and ministry in an unusual 
blend that would inform the personality of his grandson. 

Osborne’s father, Charles, was a traveling car salesman who carried 
a set of football pads and a helmet on his trips so that wherever he 
found himself, he could scrimmage with the local team at the end of 
his day. Tom was four years old when his father, at the age of 37, left 
to fight in World War II. Charles didn’t return until Tom was nine, by 
which point they barely knew each other. “I knew my father liked ath- 
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offensive mind. 


letics,” Osborne told CBS in an interview aired on the eve of the 98 
Orange Bowl. So he took up football to be closer to his father, and the 
sport became his passion. 

As a senior at Hastings High, Osborne was named Nebraska High 
School Athlete-of-the-Year. Yet he was so reticent that his class- 
mates called him Yak, in the manner of adolescents choosing the 
nickname that least matches someone’s personality. Osborne 
remained in town to play quarterback for Hastings College. He was 
twice named the state’s college athlete of the year, becoming the 
first person to win both the high school and the college award in 
Nebraska. Osborne was good enough to last three years as a reserve 


Before the ’75 meeting with the Sooners, Osborne shared a 
handshake with Switzer, his perennial rival and polar opposite. 


with two NFL teams, the San Francisco 49ers (1959) and the Wash- 
ington Redskins (1960-61). During this attempt at a professional 
career, he briefly considered joining the ministry but decided against 
it. Football, he would later say, became his ministry. 

It became so in Lincoln, where in 1962 rookie coach Bob Devaney 
gave Osborne a graduate assistant’s position on his staff. Together 
they would forge a football machine that has endured for 35 years. 

Osborne labored without salary on Devaney’s early staffs as he 
worked toward his graduate degrees in educational psychology—a 
master’s in 1963 and a Ph.D. in 65. (Hence the nickname Dr. Tom.) “I 
didn’t treat him very well,” Devaney told SI in 1993, and added that 
he’d expected Osborne to leave Nebraska after his degrees were 
earned. “I thought he’d be a schoolteacher.” Osborne stayed, bringing 
to Devaney’s staff a somber presence and a studious dedication to 
learning his craft. He was the offensive coordinator on Devaney’s 
back-to-back national champions in 1970 and °71, and when Devaney 


COACH OSBORNE 


retired at the end of the ’72 season, he anointed Osborne his successor. 
Devaney died of a heart attack on May 9, 1997, but his legacy was 
never more apparent than in this past season—one in which his prize 
pupil, Osborne, capped his career with a national championship. 
The legacy was there in Nebraska’s power option, the hallmark of the 
Cornhuskers’ offense. And it was there, year after year, in the roiling 
sea of fans that cheered on the Huskers. “He’s the reason why 
Nebraska is successful today,” Osborne said two days after Devaney 
died. “He’s the one who brought the hard-nosed style to Nebraska, 
and it’s the same style we play today.” 

In 1962 Osborne married Nancy Tederman. They have three chil- 
dren—Mike (who became the fourth Osborne man to 
play football at Hastings College) and two daughters, 
Ann and Suzi—and three grandchildren. In his retire- 
ment speech on Dec. 10, Osborne pointedly noted that 
Nancy had raised their children, and he expressed a 
desire to spend time with his family before it was too 
late, before, in his words, they removed him from the 
job “feetfirst.” As bloodless as Osborne sometimes seems 
to outsiders, family has been a vital element in his life, 
even when the family was not his own. Osborne was dev- 
astated when Brook Berringer, who had replaced the 
injured Tommie Frazier at quarterback in the fourth 
game of the 1994 championship season, was killed in a 
plane crash in the spring of 1996, shortly after he gradu- 
ated. Berringer, who had lost his father when he was 
eight, shared Osborne’s love of hunting and fishing. “He’s 
the type of young man you'd like to have as a son,” 
Osborne said after the tragedy. 

Despite his 25 years as coach of one of the power pro- 
grams in college football, Osborne has remained almost 
colorless to the outside world. “Tom has never rolled up 
his britches and danced on a tabletop,” said Jim Walden, 
a former assistant alongside Osborne under Devaney. 
What he has done is give unfailingly to his community. In 
1991 he established the Osborne Endowment for Youth, a grassroots 
program to help students who are in danger of dropping out of high 
school. At a 1994 banquet honoring Osborne for his 200th coaching 
victory, more than $250,000 was raised for the endowment. Each 
year Osborne donates $10,000 of his own money. 

Nebraskans revere Osborne’s sincerity and his spirituality. Like 
Bryant, like Lombardi, he is more than a coach to his constituents. 


THE COACH 


One afternoon in the autumn of 1994, 
as Nebraska steamrolled toward its first 
national championship in 23 years, 


Not normally one 
for histrionics, 
the coach got 


fired up during 
his first win over 


Oklahoma, in ’78. 


Osborne explained the Cornhuskers’ 
muscular offense thus: “Oh, you know, 
same old thing—run up the middle, 
pass every 10 plays.” Then Osborne 
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squinted into a low prairie sun and let the corners of his mouth rise 
in the barest approximation of a smile. That afternoon, as always, he 
understood precisely what others thought of his coaching. They 
thought his offense was simplistic and one-dimensional, lacking cre- 
ativity or imagination. They thought he blindly recruited too many 
slow-footed, corn-fed farm boys, and, more recently, they thought 
he compromised his principles to win championships. He didn’t give 
a whit about any of this. In his eyes, most of the criticism was mis- 
guided and the rest a result of misunderstanding. 

Strange how Osborne was transformed in the public eye from the 
youthful brain behind Devaney’s high-powered offense of the early 
1970s to a stubborn middle-aged coach who couldn’t adapt to 
changes in the game. (The ’70 and ’71 teams, with the likes of quar- 
terback Jerry Tagge, I-back Jeff Kinney and wingback Johnny 
Rodgers, the °72 Heisman Trophy winner, averaged a combined 37.3 
points a game and masterfully mixed the run and the pass.) Critics 
saw Nebraska run the option and presumed it was doing nothing 
else. But if those critics didn’t appreciate the complexity of 
Nebraska’s offensive system, Osborne never viewed it as part of his 
job to educate them. 

Opposing coaches, in contrast, marveled at the diversity and potency 
of the Cornhuskers’ offense. “They do so many things from so many for- 
mations, with so many good players, it’s almost impossible to defend 
them for an entire game,” Michigan State coach Nick Saban said before 
his Spartans played the Cornhuskers—and lost 50-10 in East Lan- 
sing—early in the 1995 season. In an innocuous question-and-answer 
passage in Nebraska’s media guide, Osborne outlines his offensive phi- 
losophy: “I believe it’s very important to use multiple sets, many different 
kinds of motion, have a sound running game that incorporates some 
option football and have a good play-action passing game.” With that 
formula, he built one of the most consistently effective offenses in the 
country. 

Osborne has always used the option, but never exclusively. He has 
made better use of the fullback—as both runner and blocker—than 
any other coach in the modern game, with the possible exception of 
Lou Holtz. While his Cornhuskers annually ranked among the nation’s 
leaders in rushing offense, Osborne kept alive the play-action passing 
game. And his offensive line, the backbone of the Nebraska program, 
has become the standard by which all others are measured. 

There has, however, been an evolution in Osborne’s coaching, 
rooted in two essential changes. Before the 1980 season he switched 
the Cornhuskers’ basic offense from the pro-set I formation to the 
option. In the early ’90s, after Nebraska 
had suffered through seven consecutive 


Like some kind of 
football physicist, 
Dr. Tom applied 


major-bowl-game defeats at the hands 
of quicker teams, Osborne decided to 
bring speed to the plains. Those two 
his intellect to the moves formed the foundation of his 
production of 


devastating force. 


three national championships. 


winning talent with businesslike effi- 


Under Osborne, Nebraska produced _ 


ciency. He oversaw the development of the most extensive strength 
and nutrition program in the country. “They make a lot of kids into 
players at Nebraska,” Colorado coach Rick Neuheisel said after the 
Cornhuskers won the 1995 national title. “They don’t just bring in tal- 
ent; they create talent.” 

In 1994 the NCAA limited the number of football scholarships 
a team can award to 85, shackling most programs. Nebraska, how- 
ever, flourished. Aided by the university’s relatively low tuition 
and modest admission requirements, Osborne encouraged play- 
ers to walk on, and they did so in droves. Many walk-ons would 
become key contributors, such as brothers Jeff and Joel Makovicka, 
who started at fullback in 1995 and ’97, respectively, after coming 
to Lincoln from the tiny Nebraska town of Brainard. In the 1995 
national championship team photo, there are 166 players in uni- 


Orange Bowl near misses against Miami (above) in 
84 and Florida State in ’94 deferred the title dream. 
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form. As Michigan coach Lloyd 
Carr, who would later share a 
national title with Osborne, said 
in the fall of 1996, “Most of the 
good programs in the country 
are basically equal, except for 
Nebraska. Realistically, we’re 
all chasing Nebraska.” 
That is Osborne’s signature. 


THE GAMES 
September 8, 1973 

! 10, UCLA 13 

In Osborne’s debut in Memorial 
Stadium as Devaney’s successor, 
he was without Rodgers and All- 
America nosetackle Rich Glover, 
both of whom had left after the 
*72 season, and without starting 
quarterback David Humm, who 


, 
Nevré 


New Year’s Day ’95 brought 
a title to Tom and Nancy. 


missed the game with an injured knee. Replacing the irreplaceable 
would become an Osborne staple. On this afternoon, Steve Runty 
stepped in ably for Humm, and sophomore tailback Tony Davis rushed 
for 147 yards on 24 carries. The train was still on the track. Nebraska 
would go 9-2-1 in Osborne’s first season—the same mark as in 
Devaney’s last. 


September 17, 1977 

Nebraska 31, Alabama 24 

On Bear Bryant’s only trip to Lincoln, Nebraska followed a 19-10 
upset loss to Washington State with a victory over the fourth-ranked 
Crimson Tide. Alabama’s only loss of the season cost the Bear a clear 
run at a fifth national championship. 


November 11, 1978 

Nebraska 17, Oklahoma 14 

Barry Switzer had beaten Osborne five straight times since the two 
had taken over their respective programs in 1973. In ’78, however, 
Switzer brought the Sooners to Lincoln with the No. 1 ranking and 
left with no shot at the national title. The victory would be Nebraska’s 
last of the season. The Cornhuskers saw their own title hopes sunk 
when they were upset the next weekend in Lincoln by unranked Mis- 
souri and then lost an Orange Bowl rematch to Oklahoma 31-24. 
In the end, Switzer would be one of the few coaches to get the better 
of Osborne head-to-head, winning 12 of their 17 meetings. 


January 2, 1984 

Miami 31, Nebraska 30 

A defeat as memorable as any Osborne victory. This Orange Bowl 
saw the birth of the speed-driven Miami dynasty that would flourish 
into the early ’90s. It served as the big-stage baptism of Hurricanes 
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Frazier and 
crew ran off 
with another 
championship 
in the '96 
Fiesta Bowl. 
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quarterback Bernie Kosar. It featured the famous fumblerooskie, 
the play on which, as the Cornhuskers seemed on the verge of get- 
ting blown out, guard Dean Steinkuhler picked up a deliberate 
fumble by quarterback Turner Gill and, running against the direc- 
tion of the play, rambled 19 yards for the touchdown that kept 
Nebraska alive. More than anything else, though, the game will be 
remembered as the night when Osborne went for two. I-back Jeff 
Smith, playing in place of injured Heisman Trophy winner Mike 
Rozier, scored on a 24-yard pitch with 48 seconds to play, bring- 
ing the Cornhuskers to within one, 31-30. Kicking the extra point 


The quintessential Nebraskan savors the pleasures of the plains. 


for a 31-31 tie would almost certainly have preserved Nebraska’s 
No. 1 ranking and given Osborne his first national title. But he 
did not kick the extra point. He went for the win. When Gill’s 
pass to Smith was deflected, Osborne was left to wait another 
11 years for his championship. Yet he never looked back. Said 
Osborne, “I always thought you had to win the game to win the 
national title.” 


November 19, 1988 

Nebraska 7, Oklahoma 3 

Neither team was in the hunt for the national title, but in what 
would turn out to be Switzer’s last game in Norman, the Nebraska 
victory gave the Huskers the Big Eight title and Osborne the last 
laugh on his longtime nemesis. 


January 1,1991 _ 
Georgia Tech 45, Nebraska 21 
This Citrus Bowl defeat marked the second straight game in which 


a team scored 45 points against the Huskers, the single-game 
high in the Osborne era. It also gave the Yellowjackets a piece of 
the national title with Colorado and drove home a point that 
Osborne had begun to understand: His team was too slow. Thus 
began the recruiting process that would produce college foot- 
ball’s team of the ’90s. 


January 1, 1994 

Florida State 18, Nebraska 16 

This Orange Bowl secured the Seminoles’ first national champi- 
onship, but only after they survived a holy war with the 
retooled Cornhuskers. Florida State’s victory was not 
assured until Nebraska kicker Byron Bennett’s 45-yard 
field goal attempt with one second to play sailed wide 
left. For Nebraska, however, the game was a portent. 
Suddenly the Huskers didn’t look so slow anymore. 


January 1, 1995 

Nebraska 24, Miami 17 

Osborne put behind him the disappointments of so many 
Orange Bowl defeats with this win, which brought him 
his first national title. In a brilliant coaching perfor- 
mance, he started Frazier—who was coming off a lengthy 
layoff for a blood clot in his right leg—inserted Berringer 
in the middle quarters, and then went back to Frazier in 
the fourth, in which he was devastating. Osborne also 
worked the Miami defense into exhaustion and then, in 
the fourth, popped fullback Cory Schlesinger on traps for 
two touchdowns. 


January 2, 1996 
Nebraska 62, Florida 24 


The culmination of all Osborne had built. Steve Spurrier 


brought an unbeaten, SEC-toughened team to the national title 
game in the Fiesta Bowl and dared to empty his backfield against 
the Nebraska defense. The Cornhuskers sacked Danny Wuerffel 
seven times and administered one of the worst whippings in the 
history of No. 1 versus No. 2. This team is rightly considered one 
of the great ones in college football history. 


December 7, 1996 

Texas 37, Nebraska 27 

Osborne didn’t like the idea of playing in a Big 12 championship 
game because he believed it would make it more difficult for a 
Big 12 team to win the national championship. The first confer- 
ence title game was his worst nightmare come to life. The Corn- 
huskers had won nine straight and were in position to play for a 
third consecutive national crown. They were leading 27-23 in 
the fourth quarter when Texas quarterback James Brown com- 
pleted a gambling fourth-down pass from deep in his own terri- 
tory. Instead of Nebraska taking over on the Longhorns’ 28-yard 


The Nebraska Cornhuskers 
proved they were the hungriest. 


It was never a question of thirst. 


Congratulations to the Orange Bowl and National Champions. 


This is Osborne 
for posterity, 
coolly 
masterminding 
yet another 
Cornhuskers win. 
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line, Texas maintained possession and went on to score what proved 
to be the game-winning touchdown. 


January 2, 1998 

Nebraska 42, Tennessee 17 

The ultimate send-off. Osborne’s final Huskers team had speed and 
power—and a piece of the national title. 


THE LEGACY 


Perhaps more than any other program in college football history, 
Nebraska’s lends itself to measurement by cold, empirical evidence. 
If Notre Dame is the program of legend, Nebraska is the program of 
arithmetic. Add them up: Yards gained. Points. Victories. National 
championships. All-Americas. Academic All-Americas. And, yes, 
arrests. In the Osborne era, the steamroller has grown only more 
relentless, the numbers only more remarkable. 

Beyond his three national titles, Osborne’s record is staggering. In 
25 seasons, he won 255 games—more than any other football coach 
over such a span. In his last five seasons he went 60-3, better than any 
other coach in history over five seasons. Memorial Stadium, whose 
capacity of 72,700 is more than the population of all but two cities in 
Nebraska, has been filled every time Osbome has stood on its sidelines. 
Osborne coached 46 of Nebraska’s 52 first-team Academic All-Amer- 
icas, far more than any other football coach ever has. (The Notre Dame 
program, second to Nebraska, has had 35 in its history.) Osborne’s 
Cornhuskers were put on NCAA probation just once (for a year, 
beginning in 1986, after some players were caught selling compli- 
mentary tickets). When Osborne’s record is compiled and put to 
paper, only Bryant's is clearly superior in the world of college football. 

Osborne’s name will always be inextricably linked to that of 
Lawrence Phillips, the talented running back whom the coach 
recruited from a group home in West Covina, Calif., and whom he let 
return to the team late in the fall of 1995, after Phillips pleaded no 
contest to assault for a vicious incident in which he dragged his for- 
mer girlfriend down a flight of stairs by her hair. Phillips was essen- 
tial to Osborne’s first two national championships, and he was only the 
worst offender on teams that were dogged by a spate of criminal 
acts. It was common at the time—and remains so even now—to cat- 
alogue Osborne as just another coach who turned his program over 
to questionable characters in order to win. 

But it was always more complex for this man who called football his 
ministry. He believed he could save Phillips’s soul, and all the others’, 
too. He was wrong, but he believed. “Good and bad” is how Osborne 
described the ’95 season to SI. Good because the team was brilliant 
and tough and unbeatable. Bad because he knew the incidents would 
cast a cloud over that championship season. 

But not, in the end, over his legacy. In his 25 seasons at the helm 
of Nebraska, Osborne—the quiet man from Hastings with a genius 
for football—amassed a record of success that places him among a 
select few at the pinnacle of the college game. His reputation will only 
grow with each passing year. rT] 
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OSBORNE 
BY THE 
NUMBERS 


The last quarter century of Nebraska 
Jootball has been full of formidable figures, 
but none more so than the coach himself 


By DAVID SABINO 


IN THE 1994 Orange Bowl, the Huskers’ sec- 
ond touchdown was scored by a freshman run- 
ning back named Lawrence Phillips, who, despite 
the fact that he was playing in crunch time of a 
game that would decide the national champi- 
onship, had to share his jersey number (1) with 
teammate Kareem Moss. Therein lies the quandary 
inherent in trying to use numbers to tell the story 
of the Tom Osborne era at Nebraska: Often there 
just aren’t enough numbers to go around. 

For example, should 12 stand for the number of 
Big Eight championships Osborne’s teams won, or 
would it better symbolize his final conference title, 
the ’97 Big 12 championship? And what about 
those dozen bowl victories? Even something as 
simple as reminiscing about the good old days 
when number 12 ran the ball with such ruthless 
efficiency could be tricky. Are we talking about 
Turner Gill or Jarvis Redwine? Recently, though, 
one number has been popping up: 1. For it seemed 
that no matter where an Osborne team started 
the season, that’s usually where it finished. Here- 
with, a numerical look at Osborne’s 25 years at 
the helm of the Huskers. 


20 


Osborne had 
Kansas’s 
number, racking 
up 25 straight 
victories against 
the Jayhawks. 


Years that Osborne was head coach in Lincoln. After taking over for 
Hall of Fame coach Bob Devaney, who had a 101-20-2 record over 

11 years at Nebraska, Osborne put together a 255-49-3 mark to 
become the Huskers’ alltime winningest coach. A good share of his 
victories came against Nebraska’s neighbors to the south; Osborne 
was a combined 50-0 against Kansas and Kansas State. 


Players under Osborne who were selected as consensus first-team 
All-Americas, including three in 1997. 


OSBORNE’S ALL-AMERICAS 


SEASON(S) SEASON(S) 
John Dutton, DT 1973. | Mark Traynowiez, C_ 
Rik Bonness, C 1974, 75 | Danny Noonan, MG 1986 
Marvin Crenshaw, OT 1974 | Broderick Thomas, LB 1987)°88) 
Dave Butterfield, DB 1976 Jake Young, C 1988, ’89 
Kelvin Clark, OT 1978 | Will Shields,G 1992 
Junior Miller, TE 1979 Trev Alberts, LB 


Jarvis Redwine, RB 1980 Ed Stewart, LB 
Randy Schleusener,G 1980 Zach Wiegert, OT 
Dave Rimington, C 1981, 82 | Tommie Frazier, QB 1995) 
Mike Rozier, RB 1982, ’83 | Jason Peter, DT 1997 
Irving Fryar, WB 1983 Aaron Taylor,G 1997 
Dean Steinkuhler, G 1983 Grant Wistrom, DE 1997 


The date in February 1937 on which Thomas William Osborne was 
born in Hastings, Neb. Tom lettered in basketball, football and track 
at Hastings High and was named Nebraska High School Athlete-of- 
the-Year as a senior in 1955. As a quarterback at Hastings College, 
Osborne was twice named the state’s college athlete of the year, 
becoming the first person to win the high school and college awards. 


Regular-season conference losses for Nebraska during Osborne’s 
tenure as coach. 


OSBORNE’S REGULAR-SEASON RECORD 
AGAINST BIG EIGHT AND BIG 12 SCHOOLS 


W-L-T W-L-T 


21-4-0 


Baylor Missouri 


Colorado 21-3-1 Oklahoma 13-12-0 
Iowa State 22-3-0 Oklahoma State 22-0-1 
Kansas 25-0-0 Texas Tech 2-0-0 
Kansas State 25-0-0 TOTAL 153-22-2 


(In the Big 12 era, Nebraska has faced Texas, a 37-27 loss in 1996, and 
Texas A&M, a 54-15 victory in 1997, only in the conference title game.) 


OSBORNE BY THE NUMBERS 
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Head football coaches that Nebraska has had in the 20th century, 
including Frank Solich, Osborne’s successor. Solich was Osborne’s 
assistant for 19 years—the last 15 as running backs coach. During that 
time the Huskers have led the nation in rushing nine times. Solich was 
an All-Big Eight fullback for Nebraska in 1965 and still holds the 
Orange Bowl record for return yards, with 166 against Alabama in 1966. 
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Times that an Osborne-coached player has rushed for 1,000 yards or 
more in a season. (Scott Frost is the only quarterback to have done so.) 


OSBORNE’S 1,000-YARD RUSHERS 
YARDS 


I.M. Hipp, 1977 


Ken Clark, 1989 


Jarvis Redwine, 1980 Derek Brown, 1992 


Mike Rozier, 1982 Calvin Jones, 1993 


Doug DuBose, 1984 Ahman Green, 1995 1,086 


Keith Jones, 1987 1,232 
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Players under Osborne who have been first-round NFL draft picks. 


Scott Frost, 1997 1,096 


OSBORNE’S FIRST-ROUND DRAFT PICKS 


PLAYER, NFL PosITION YEAR TEAM Pick No. 


Tom Ruud, LB 1975 


Buffalo Bills 19 


Kelvin Clark, OT 1979 Denver Broncos 22 


Jimmy Williams, LB 1982 Detroit Lions 


Irving Fryar, WR 1984 New England Patriots 


Dean Steinkuhler, G 1984 Houston Oilers 


Neil Smith, DE 1988 Kansas City Chiefs 2 


ty 


Bruce Pickens, DB 1991 


w 


Atlanta Falcons 


New York Jets 
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Johnny Mitchell, TE 1992 
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Lawrence Phillips, RB 1996 St. Louis Rams 


fon 


*Supplemental draft 
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Times that Nebraska, under Osborne, finished in the Top 10 in the 
writers’ poll. His Huskers have ended up in the Top 10 in the coaches’ 
poll 20 times. 


17 


Consecutive trips to New Year’s bowl games for the Huskers since 
1982—an NCAA record. 
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Division I-A coaches, including Osborne, who have won at least 
200 games. 


MAJOR-COLLEGE COACHES 
WITH 200 OR MORE VICTORIES 


11. Lou Holtz 


2. Pop Warner 


4. Joe Paterno 13. Warren Woodson 
6. Tom Osborne 


8. LaVell Edwards 234 
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Seasons in which Osborne won 10 or more games. 


MosT SEASONS WITH AT LEAST 10 WINS 
AMONG MAJOR-COLLEGE COACHES 


10-WIN SEASONS TOTAL SEASONS 


Tom Osborne 


a 
a 


= 
> 
Ww 
oo 


Bear Bryant 


14 


Years, the difference between Osborne’s tenure as head coach at 
Nebraska and that of his closest Big 12 peer, Spike Dykes, who 
became the head coach at Texas Tech in 1986. 


LONGEST TENURES OF BIG 12 HEAD COACHES 
(AS OF THE END OF THE 1997 SEASON) 


Texas Tech 


Spike Dykes 


Bill Snyder Kansas State 


Conference championships won by Osborne’s teams. The Huskers 
won the Big Eight title 12 times (1975, ’78, ’81-84, ’88, 91-95) and 
the Big 12 championship in 1997. 


Victories in bowl games for Osborne. The last time Nebraska did not 
appear in a bowl game was 1968, five years before Osborne succeeded 
Bob Devaney as head coach. The Huskers’ 29 straight bowl appearances 
are an NCAA record; the second-longest active streak is Michigan’s 23. 


OSBORNE’S RECORD IN BOWL GAMES 

VS. Florida . 

‘vs. Mississippi State, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Texas Tech and Virginia Tech 

vs. Miami 

vs, Arizona State, Clemson, Georgia Tech, 
Houston, Michigan and Oklahoma 


vs. Florida State 


Trips to the Orange Bowl by Nebraska in the Osborne era. 


Most ORANGE BOWL APPEARANCES 
IN THE OSBORNE ERA 


GAMES W-L 
Nebraska 11 4-7 
Oklahoma 9 6-3 
Florida State 5 3-2 
Miami 4 3-1 
Notre Dame 4 2-2 


Times that an Osborne-coached player has won the Butkus Award (for 
the nation’s outstanding linebacker), Lombardi Award (for outstanding 
lineman) or Outland Trophy (for outstanding interior lineman). 


OUTLAND TROPHY LOMBARDI AWARD 
Daye Rimington, C_ 1982 Daye Rimington,C 
1982 Dave Rimington, C 1983. Dean Steinkuhler, G 

1983 Dean Steinkuhler,G 1997 Grant Wistrom,DE 
1992 Will Shields, G 
1994 Zach Wiegert,OT 
1997 Aaron Taylor, G 


BUTKUS AWARD 


Notable names from Nebraska’s past—and future 


(from top): Craig, Solich with Osborne, and Fryar. 


OSBORNE BY THE NUMBERS 


Wins (or more) by Nebraska in each of Osborne’s 25 seasons. His 
lowest winning percentage was .731, in 1976 (9-3-1). 


Games Osborne coached against Florida State, his nemesis. He is 
four games under .500 against Bobby Bowden’s Seminoles, by far his 
worst showing against any school. 


SCHOOLS AGAINST WHICH OSBORNE 
Dip NoT HAVE A WINNING RECORD 


W-L 


Georgia Tech 


Points by which Nebraska beat Miami in the 1995 Orange Bowl. Trailing 
17-9, the Huskers were energized when quarterback Tommie Frazier 
reentered the game with 12:07 left in the fourth quarter. The junior 
hadn’t played since the first quarter and had sat out Nebraska’s previous 
eight games because of blood clots in his right knee. Frazier led the 
Huskers on two scoring drives to nail down the 24-17 win over the 
Hurricanes and, with it, Osborne’s first national title. 


Times that an Osborne-led team played in a bowl game in which 
both teams were ranked in the top five and from which a national 
champion emerged. 


OSBORNE’S BiG BOWLS 
NU’s 
RANK OPPONENT (RANK) WINNER NATIONAL CHAMP(S) 


*82 Orange 4 Clemson (1) Clemson Clemson 

84 Orange 1 Miami (5) Miami Miami 

94Orange 2  FloridaSt.(1)  FloridaSt. Florida St. 

95 Orange 1 Miami (3) Nebraska Nebraska 

96 Fiesta 1___ Florida (2) Nebraska Nebraska 

97 Orange 2 ‘Tennessee (3) Nebraska Nebraska and 
Michigan 
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Osborne was 
foiled by 
Bowden in '94 
and Gill (12) by 
Miami in ’S4, 
but Rozier ruled 
in the early ’80s. 


Osborne’s rank among major-college coaches in career winning 
percentage (minimum 10 seasons). Among the 16 coaches with 200 
or more wins, Osborne has the highest winning percentage. 


HIGHEST CAREER WINNING PERCENTAGES 
AMONG MAJOR-COLLEGE COACHES 


SCHOOL(s) YEARS W-L-T Pct. 
Knute Rockne Notre Dame 13. 105-12-5__.881 
Frank Leahy Boston College, Notre Dame 13 107-13-9 .864 
George Woodruff Penn, Illinois, Carlisle 12. 142-25-2 .846 
Barry Switzer Oklahoma 16 157-29-4  .837 
Tom Osborne Nebraska 25 255-49-3 .836 


Huskers who played under Osborne (when he was head coach or 
an assistant) and have been inducted into the college football hall 
of fame. 


OSBORNE’S COLLEGE HALL OF FAMERS 


CAREER YEAR INDUCTED 
AT NEBRASKA INTO HALL 
Wayne Meylan, MG 1965-67 1991 
Bob Brown, G 1961-63 1993 
‘Rich Glover, MG 1970-72 - 1995. 
Dave Rimington, C 1979-82 1997 


Undefeated and untied seasons for Osborne (1994, ’95 and ’97). In 
each of his perfect seasons the Huskers were awarded a national 
championship. 


Seasons that Osborne played in the NFL. Osborne, who switched 
from quarterback to wide receiver in the pros, was chosen with the 
222nd pick overall in the 1959 NFL draft, by the San Francisco 49ers. 
He wound up with the Washington Redskins, for whom he played 24 
games. Osborne’s NFL career totals: 29 receptions for 343 yards and 
two touchdowns. 


Heisman Trophy winner under Osborne. In 1983, Nebraska I-back 
Mike Rozier had one of the best seasons by a running back in NCAA 
history. In 12 games he gained 2,148 yards, averaging 7.8 yards per 
carry and 179 yards per game. He also set school records for 
touchdowns (29) and points (174) as he became only the second 
Husker to win the Heisman. Wingback Johnny Rodgers had won the 
award in 1972, the year before Osborne took over as coach. t 
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A Pictorial History of 
the Osborne Era am 


1995 


Osborne took 
- each of his 
Ps Huskers’ 13 
conference titles 
in stride. 


JOHN BIEVER 
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1973 


John Dutton 
put the pressure 
on UCLA in 
a ge ne’s debut, 
a 40-13 victory. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY 
RicH CLARKSON 


PHotocrarn sy WALTER looss JR. 


1979 
ILM. Hipp 
made a name for 
himself as one 
of Nebraska’s 
great walk-ons. 
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1983 
Mike Rozier, the 
Huskers’ career 

rushing leader, 
ran away with 
the Heisman. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
CARL IWASAKI 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY 
ANDY HAYT 


PHotocrarn sy JOHN W. MCDONOUGH 


1987 
Broderick 
Thomas (right) 
upheld the 
legacy of the 
Blackshirts. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY 
JOHN BIEVER j 
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title, beating the Miami Hurricanesfin theirown backyard 6 
By S.L. Baer. 7 ) ; 


Ryan Terwilliger 


and the Huskers 

were faster and 
feistier than 
their nemesis, 

the Hurricanes. 
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All the ghosts were there. It was strange how they kept popping into view 
on that New Year’s night, so many reminders of how it had begun. There 
was Turner Gill, a Nebraska assistant coach now, but looking very much 


as he did in 1984 when he threw the Cornhuskers’ 
final, futile pass. There was Howard Schnellen- 
berger, Miami’s coach back then, returning to the 
Orange Bowl, and his former players Bernie Kosar 
and Alonzo Highsmith, too. And there, of course, 
was Nebraska coach Tom Osborne, whose best 
chance for a national championship had seemed to 
evaporate 11 years before, when Gill’s two-point 
conversion toss fell incomplete, sealing a 31-30 
loss to the Hurricanes. The defeat established 
Miami's dynasty and the Cornhuskers’ decade of 
futility at the Orange Bowl. “Boy,” said Highsmith, 
the former Hurricanes running back, “that wasn’t 
long ago.” But what do ghosts know of time? 
Osborne knows of time. Losing stretches min- "ee 
utes into hours, makes nights go on forever, y; q 
turns years into decades. How many times after : 


a bad game did Osborne roll over and punch the 

did an interview crawl painfully along as he 

was asked again and again about losing the big 

one? “You want to know if I suffer?” Osborne said softly before the months earlier, piloted the Huskers to two fourth-quarter touchdowns 
1994 season’s climactic game. “Yeah, I suffer.” and a sloppy, frenetic, wonderful 24-17 victory. 


AT THE TIME... 
The 1995 Orange Bowl was the last 
one played at the stadium of the same 
name, and it offered Tom Osborne 
one last shot at redemption. Through 
the years the place had been the site 
of some of the coach's most gut- 
wrenching defeats: Going into the 
game he had a 1-7 record there, with 
losses in '84 and '94 that had cost 
him the national championship he'd 
been chasing since taking over at 
Nebraska in 1973. The Huskers earned 
yet another trip to the Orange Bowl, 
and a shot at the Miami Hurricanes, 
by winning all 12 games of the '94 
season. But the Hurricanes were 
formidable foes. Since 1985 they had 
lost only once in 63 games on their 


home field—the Orange Bowl. 


He suffers no more. Under a per- 
fect South Florida sky, against the 
once-unbeatable Hurricanes, in a sta- 
dium where he’d lost five straight 
bowl games, Osborne finally caught 
history: In what would be the final 
championship game played at the 
original Orange Bowl stadium, the 
unlikely ghost of New Year’s Past— 
one Tommie Frazier—lifted Osborne 
to a perfect 13-0 record and his first 
national championship. A year ear- 
lier, Frazier, the quarterback, had out- 
played Florida State’s Charlie Ward in 
the Orange Bowl, but the Huskers 
had fallen short, losing 16-14 as 
Seminoles coach Bobby Bowden won 
his first national championship. But 
this time the imperturbable Frazier, 
playing in his first game since a blood 
clot was found in his right leg three 


Ss2 


Afterward, Osborne was his usual self, taking in stride the title, the 
cleansing win over Miami and a congratulatory call from President 
Clinton. Those begging for a show of emotion got a smile, nothing 
more. Osborne said he was “gratified” to have his 22-year Nebraska 
coaching career capped by a title. “I’m pleased,” he said, “but I’m 
not usually overwrought.” Only those who know him understood what 
this game meant to him. “You could see it in his eyes,” said Corn- 
huskers guard Brenden Stai. “I’ve never seen brighter eyes in my life.” 

It was Frazier who had illuminated those eyes. Even though he 
shared time during the game with backup Brook Berringer, there 
was little doubt whom Osborne trusted more. “I want the ball in 
Tommie’s hands,” Osborne said into his headset to Gill. After the 
game, Osborne said of the junior from Bradenton, Fla., “He’s a spe- 
cial athlete. He can create so many things. You don’t have to rely 
on structure. He’ll make the play.” 

Nothing said more about Frazier’s talents than the moment when, 
with Nebraska down 17-9 midway through the fourth quarter, he 
stepped into the huddle, looked each player squarely in the eye and 
said, “We’re getting it done. We’re scoring now.” Two plays later, 
Nebraska fullback Cory Schlesinger bulled in from 15 yards out. 
Then, in a nice bit of exorcism, Frazier completed—yes, in the same 


JOHN BIEVER (LEFT), AL TIELEMANS. 


Cornerback 
Baron Miles 
stripped Yatil 
Green (87), one of 
many big plays by 
the Huskers’ D. 
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end zone where Gill’s pass had fallen short—a two-point conversion 
pass to tight end Eric Alford to tie the game. “I’m a very confident 
person,” Frazier said afterward. “Once we tied, I knew that would 
take it out of them.” 

Frazier engineered one more drive, for 58 yards, and Schlesinger 
rolled in for the winning 14-yard score. “Coming back to my home 
state and beating the team that had lost just once here in 63 times... 
you can’t ask for anything more,” Frazier said. “This is what I told a lot 
of people: ‘When I come back it’s going to be the national-champi- 
onship game, and I’m going to lead my team to victory.’ I feel great.” 

Which may have been Frazier’s most astounding accomplishment. 
He had missed the final eight games of the regular season and been 
taken off blood-thinning medication just five days before the Orange 
Bowl. Yet with the exception of one botched pass that Osborne should 
never have called, he performed as though he’d never been gone. 

Frazier played just six series in the Orange Bowl, throwing three 
completions, no touchdowns and one interception. He rushed for only 
31 yards. Yet Nebraska scored twice under his guidance, and not an eye- 
brow was raised when Frazier was named the game’s most valuable 
player. “When you have a great quarterback like him—and I consider 
him one of the great players in college football—it’s pretty hard to 
keep him out of the lineup,” said Miami coach Dennis Erickson after 
the game. “He’s just the best quarterback that I've seen all year.” 

Frazier didn’t work alone, of course. This Nebraska team, after 
all, carried itself just fine without him for the regular season’s final 
eight games, as Berringer and sophomore I-back Lawrence Phillips 
and the best offensive line ever assembled in Lincoln rolled unscathed 
through the Big Eight. 

Haunted by a championship they felt they should have won in the 
1994 Orange Bowl, the team dubbed this season Unfinished Business. 
During last summer’s conditioning drills, the scoreboard at Lincoln’s 
Memorial Stadium constantly flashed “1:16”—the last time Nebraska 
held the lead in the 94 Orange Bowl. “We looked at it every day to 
remind ourselves where we were and where we wanted to be,” Stai said. 

“T’ve never had a team that had this much resolve,” Osborne said. 
“We hardly got off the field last year before they said they were going 
to be back. They had a tremendous off-season, tremendous spring 
ball, tremendous summer. They worked their tails off the last month 
preparing for this. They’re a very unified group, and they knew what 
they wanted to do. And nothing was going to stand in their way.” 

But the landscape of college football is littered with teams that 
have resolved to beat the Hurricanes in the Orange Bowl only to 
find themselves outplayed and simply intimidated by a collection of 
players who backed up every cocky utterance with supreme effort. 
The Hurricanes were 62-1 in the Orange Bowl over the previous 
nine years; they had also won all three bowl games they'd played 
there during that time—and it was no coincidence that they’d done 
so in each case over lead-footed, option-happy Nebraska teams. “No 
team had more to prove in here than Nebraska,” said Highsmith. 

The Hurricanes’ dynasty was built on speed, especially on defense, with 
high school safeties becoming linebackers and linebackers becoming 
defensive ends. So after Miami blew out the Cornhuskers 23-3 in the ’89 
Orange Bowl, the Nebraska coaching staff knew it had to forgo recruit- 
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ing those earnest but slow in-state boys for the secondary. “But then we 
had to go out and get the personnel,” says Huskers defensive coordina- 
tor Charlie McBride, “which wasn’t something that happened overnight.” 

Three winters later, shortly after the 22-0 loss to Miami in the ’92 
Orange Bowl, Osborne and his staff began landing those quicker, more 
athletic types from Florida, Texas and California—the breeding grounds 
for Miami’s success. “I grew up following Nebraska, and it wasn’t clear 
to me why Miami and Florida State had so much success against them,” 
said Cornhuskers senior linebacker Troy Dumas. “But when we played 
Miami my first year here, I knew why. I was standing on the sideline just 
in awe of their speed. And I said to myself, 
We need some of that.” 

They got some. Nebraska’s defense, led 
by All-America linebacker Ed Stewart, 
came into the 1995 Orange Bowl ranked 
second in the nation, behind Miami, in 
points allowed, and boasted a 4.7 average in 
the 40, compared with the Hurricanes’ 4.64. 
Two of Nebraska’s front seven had been 
moved there from’'the secondary. 

Though unmasked as vulnerable to the big 
play, the Huskers nevertheless forced Miami 
to punt four straight times in the fourth quar- 
ter before intercepting Frank Costa’s final 
pass with one minute left. “That’s what we 
dreamed about all year,” said Nebraska 
senior outside linebacker Donta Jones. “We 
came out and proved to the whole world that 
we could stop a team like Miami in the fourth 
quarter.” The Hurricanes had visibly sagged 
while the Huskers got stronger, clearly dom- 
inating both sides of the line of scrimmage. 

After the game the always businesslike 
Osborne walked around the stadium, 
thanking his players and Orange Bowl officials (who had been pri- 
vately joking about Nebraska’s futile efforts against Florida teams). 
He wandered about with a clipboard under his arm and a bag lunch 
dangling from his hand. He had just won the biggest game of his 
career, yet he looked like a guy who had stopped at the deli on his way 
to the train. “It feels awful good,” he said. Then, just as the lights of 
the Orange Bowl went black all around him, he tried to come up 
with a few more bons mots. “I feel great,” he said. “But I felt good last 
year. We played well last year, well enough to win. I don’t get as 
hung up on the trophies as some people think.” As his wife, Nancy, 
says, “We’re not real demonstrative people.” 

Osborne, of course, was fully aware of how close his team had come 
to another disappointment, attributable in part to two atrocious calls 
he’d made. One came in the first quarter when, after 10 plays that 
established the Nebraska running attack, Osborne called for a deep 
pass. Frazier forced the ball into double coverage, and cornerback 
Carlos Jones intercepted. Five plays later Costa fired his first touch- 
down pass, putting the Hurricanes up 10-0. Osborne’s other error 
came in the first minute of the fourth quarter when, trailing 17-9, the 


Terry Conneally (99, left) was emphatic: 
Osborne & Co. were on top at last. 
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Cornhuskers had the ball on first-and-goal at the Miami four-yard 
line. Instead of relying, as usual, on the best rushing team in the 
nation, Osborne called for a pass. With all his receivers covered, 
Berringer tried to fire the ball out of the end zone; instead his throw 
went into the corner, where safety Earl Little made a leaping inter- 
ception. It seemed like the game-breaker. But not this year. 

Osborne has weathered his share of criticism during his career, but 
in the wake of this triumph, all was forgiven. Said McBride, who has 
worked with Osborne since arriving in Lincoln in 1977, “Hopefully this 
will take the monkey off his back. I don’t think people, especially in the 
state of Nebraska, know what they really 
have. He’s been here for 22 years, and he’s 
been beaten down by a lot of things. This is 
something the guy deserves. He’s put more 
into this football program than anyone 
could imagine, so much time and effort.” 

And now Osborne had what he calls “the 
whole banana.” There was a moment much 
later, after he had finally finished with the 
reporters and the players, after he had 
finally met up with Nancy and their son, 
Mike, and grandson Will and daughters 
Ann and Suzi and son-in-law Kevin, when 
he began walking down the tunnel to the 
stadium exit. Outside waiting for him were 
hundreds of people wearing red and bel- 
lowing. “The thing I felt, the pressure com- 
ing into this game, was how many people 
were going to be devastated if we didn’t 
win it,” Osborne had said earlier. “Every- 
body was saying, ‘It’s our turn. It’s your 
year,’ but in athletics you don’t take turns.” 
Now he was walking out, but he had walked 
too fast and was separated from his family 
by the teeming crowd. For the first time all night, he had no idea 
what to do. He called out, and then his family caught up. They walked 
out together. 

“Nebraska! Tom! Hey, Tom!” the fans yelled at once, and Osborne 
grinned and waved and bore it all, lunch bag still in hand. Then, blink- 
ing furiously, he stepped onto bus 5903, trying to get away from the 
crush and the exhaust fumes. Wrong bus; no room for Coach Osborne. 
He stepped down, went to bus 5905, and as he stood in the doorway, 
a man screamed at him, “You’re Number 1, Tom!” A stone-faced 
Osborne stared at the man as if he had been accused of a crime. Then 
Osborne went and sat down behind the driver. It was 1:15 a.m. He 
slowly pulled out his sandwich, unwrapped it and took a polite bite. He 
chewed awhile. The bus hummed. 

And there through the windshield loomed the edifice where Tom 
Osborne had been mocked for so many years: MIAMI ORANGE BOWL 
blared the huge sign on the side of the stadium, and it was painted 
Hurricanes orange. He glanced at it between bites, but it wasn’t until the 
bus driver turned off the inside lights that Osborne could get a clear view. 

All the ghosts were gone. a 


Here 1s the complete lst of Tom Osborne’s Huskers 
who have grown into NFL players 


During the Tom Oshorne era, from 1973 to ‘97, 126 Huskers (and counting) have gone on to Troy DUMAS 1991-94 LB KANsAS City CuieFs 2s: 
play in the NFL. Here is the roster, including the seasons in which each player lettered John DUTTON 1971-73 OL Battimore Cours 14 
at Nebraska, his first NFL team and the number of seasons he played in the league. LeRoy ETIENNE 1985-88 LB SAN FRANcisco. 49eRs 1 
Mn se a i eS) Vince FERRAGAMO = 1975, ‘76 OB Los ANGELES RAMS § 
NEBRASKA FIRST SEASONS Todd FRAIN 1983-85 TE WASHINGTON REDSKINS 2 
CARE OS'TION, NF LOTEAMBON NEE Andra FRANKLIN 1977-80 FB Miami Dotpuins 4 
Trev ALBERTS 1990-93 LB INDIANAPOLIS CoLTs 3 Irving FRYAR 1981-83 WR NeW ENGLAND Patriots §=—-14* 
Tom ALWARD 1972-14 G TamPA Bay Buccaneers 1 Mike FULTZ 1974-16 DT New ORLEANS SAINTS 5 
George ANDREWS 1976-78 LB Los ANGELES RAMS 6 Russell GARY 1978-80 $ New ORLEANS Saints 7 
Bill BARNETT 1977-79 DE Miami Dotpains 6 Mark GOODSPEED © 1979 if St. Louis CARDINALS 1 
Mark BEHNING 1982-84 T PITTSBURGH STEELERS 1 Aaron GRAHAM 1992-95 C Arizona CARDINALS (hs 
Richard BELL 1987-89 RB PITTSBURGH STEELERS 1 Travis HILL 1989-92 LB CLEVELAND Browns 2 
Rick BERNS 1976-78 RB TAMPA Bay BUCCANEERS 4 LLM. HIPP 1977-79 RB OAKLAND RAIDERS 1 
Brian BLANKENSHIP 1983-85 OL PITTSBURGH STEELERS 5 Tony HOLLOWAY = =—-198 3,85, ‘86 LB Kansas City Cuiers 1 
Rik BONNESS 1973-75 LB OAKLAND RAIDERS 4 Rod HORN 1977-19 OT CINCINNATI BENGALS 2 
Michael BOOKER 1994-96 DB ATLANTA FALCONS ie Tyrone HUGHES 1989-92 CB New ORLEANS SAINTS 5G 
Dana BRINSON 1985-88 RB San Diego CHARGERS 1 Dave HUMM 1972-14 OB OAKLAND RAIDERS 10 
Derek BROWN 1990-92 RB New OnteANs Saints 4 Tim JACKSON 1987, °88 DB Dattas Cowsoys 1 
Ed BURNS 1977 OB New ORLEANS SAINTS 2 Calvin JONES 1991-93 RB Los ANGELES RAIDERS 3 
Jimmy BURROW 1974, ‘75 S Green Bay Packers = Donta JONES ‘1991-94 LB __—Prrtspunch Sreciers = 3* 
Bret CLARK 1982-84 $ ATLANTA FALCONS 3 Keith JONES 1984-87 RB CLEVELAND BROWNS 1 
Kelvin CLARK 1976-78 OL Denver Broncos 1 Mike KNOX 1981-83,'85 1B Denver Browcos 1 
Ken CLARK 1987-89 RB INDIANAPOLIS CoLTs 3 Mitch KRENK 1981, ‘82 TE Cuicaco Bears 1 
Doug COLMAN 1991-95 LB New York GIANTS vig Lee KUNZ 1976-78 LB Cuicaco BEARS 3 
Reggie COOPER 1987-90 LB Dattas Cowsoys ! Jeff LEE 1977 WR St. Louis CARDINALS 1 
Barney COTTON 1976-78 G CINCINNATI BENGALS 3 John LEE 1973-75 OL San Dieco CHARGERS 6 
Roger CRAIG 1980-82 RB SAN Francisco 49ers 11 Oudious LEE 1977-79 OL St. Louis CaRDINALs 1 
Mike CROEL 1987-90 1B Denver Broncos 6 Tyrone LEGETTE 1989-91 CB New ORLEANS SAINTS 6* 
Maury DAMKROGER 1971-73 1B New ENGLANo Patriots 2 Bill LEWIS 1983-85 C Los ANGELES RAIDERS 7 
Brian DAVIS 1985, ‘86 CB WASHINGTON REDSKINS 8 Rodney LEWIS 1979-81 CB New ORLEANS SAINTS 3 
Tony DAVIS 1973-15 RB CINCINNATI BENGALS 6 Tahaun LEWIS 1987-89 DB Kansas City CHIEFS 1 
Chris DISHMAN 1993-96 G ARIZONA CARDINALS ibe Bob LINGENFELTER 1974-76 T CLEVELAND Browns 2 
Doug DUBOSE 1984, '85 RB SAN FRANCISCO 49eRS 2 Frank LOCKETT 1977, ‘78 WR Miami DovPHins 1 


IT ALL started with John Dutton, the sizable defensive 
tackle who served as co-captain on Tom Osborne’s first 
Nebraska team, in 1973. When the Baltimore Colts 
took the 6'6", 266-pound All-America with the fifth 
pick of the 1974 draft, they ushered in a new era of 
NEL football: the Osborne years. Six of Dutton’s 
teammates were selected after him in the ’74 draft, and 
two—running back Maury Damkroger (New England 
Patriots) and offensive tackle Daryl White (Detroit 
Lions)—joined him in the NFL. 

Since that first class, 123 more of Osborne’s players 
have gone on to play in the NFL. Only USC (176), 
Penn State (149), Notre Dame (139) and Miami (127) 
have sent more players to the NFL in the past 25 years. 


Terry LUCK 1974, °75 OB CLEVELAND Browns 1 
Allen LYDAY 1981, °82 OB Houston Oiters 4 
Bob MARTIN 1973-75 LB New York Jers 4 
Bruce MATHISON ==: 1981, “82 OB SAN Diego CHARGERS 5 
Junior MILLER 1977-19 TE ATLANTA FALCONS 5 
Jeff MILLS 1987-89 LB San Dieco CHARGERS 4 
Mike MINTER 1993-96 DB CAROLINA PANTHERS 1* 
Johnny MITCHELL 1990, “91 TE New York Jets 5 
Wonder MONDS 1973-15 S SAN FRANCISco 49eRS 1 
Brett MORITZ 1977 G TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS 1 
Marc MUNFORD ©: 1984-86 LB Denver Broncos 4 
Bob NELSON 1972-74 LB BUFFALO BILLS 7 
Derrie NELSON 1978-80 LB SAN Dieco CHARGERS 4 
Keith NEUBERT 1987 TE New York Jers 2 
Danny NOONAN 1984—86 OL DaLtas Cowsoys 6 
Greg ORTON 1983, ‘84 G Detroit Lions 1 
John PARRELLA 1990-92 OL BUFFALO BiLts 5* 
Lawrence PETE 1986-88 oT DetRoir Lions 5 
Christian PETER 1993-95 oT New York GiANTs ity 
Lawrence PHILLIPS 1993-95 RB St. Louis Rams 2" 
Ray PHILLIPS 1975, “76 LB CINCINNATI BENGALS: 5 
Bruce PICKENS 1988-90 CB ATLANTA FALCONS 4 
Tom RATHMAN = 1983-85 FB SAN Francisco 49ers 9 
Jarvis REDWINE —- 1979, “80 RB MINNESOTA VIKINGS as 
John REECE 1989, 91-93 CB Sr. Louis RAMS il 
Dave RIMINGION 1979-82 C CinciNNATI BENGALS = T 
Tim ROTHER 1986, ‘87 T Los ANcetes RAIDERS 2 
Mike ROZIER 1981-83 RB Houston Otters 7 
Tom RUUD 1972-74 LB BUFFALO BILLS 5 
Kelly SAALFELD 1977-79 C New York GIANTS 1 
Cory SCHLESINGER 1992-94 RB Detroit Lions us" 
Bob SCHMIT 1972, ‘73 LB New York GIANTs a2 
Will SHIELDS 1989-91 6 Kansas City CHIEFS 5* 


The list of NFL Huskers has included a dynastic duo 
of running backs (Roger Craig and Tom Rathman), 
the first two picks of the 1984 draft (Irving Fryar and 
Dean Steinkuhler) and a five-time Pro Bowl selection 
(Neil Smith). Osborne’s legacy will continue to grow 
with NFL prospects Ralph Brown, Ahman Green, 
Jason Peter, Aaron Taylor and Grant Wistrom, among 


_ others, from the 97 national champs. 


Many Cornhuskers have gone on to make great 
names for themselves in the professional ranks. 
Of course, simply having a great name doesn’t guarantee 
a successful NFL career. I.M. Hipp, Oudious Lee 
and Wonder Monds—the best names on the list—all 
lasted just one season in the big time. 


Joe SIMS 1988-90 OL ATLANTA FALCONS 5 
Jim SKOW 1983-85 DE CINCINNATI BENGALS 
Jeff SMITH 1982-84 RB Kansas City Cuiers 4 
Neil SMITH 1985-87 DE Kansas City Cuiers 10° 
Tim SMITH 1977-19 WR Houston OILERS 7 
Brenden STAI 1991-94 6 PITTSBURGH STEELERS te 
Anthony STEELS 1979-81 RB SAN Diego CHARGERS 2 
Dean STEINKUHLER 1981-83 OL Houston OiLers ] 
Eric STOKES 1993-96 OB SEATTLE SEAHAWKS i). 
Shane SWANSON 1982-84 WR Denver Broncos 1 
Broderick THOMAS 1985-88 LB TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS g* 
Jared TOMICH 1994-96 DE New ORLEANS SAINTS ie 
Mark TRAYNOWICZ 1982-84 OL BUFFALO BILLS 5 
Adam TREU 1994-96 G OAKLAND RAIDERS 1° 
Nate TURNER 1988-91 RB BUFFALO BILLS 3 
Tony VELAND 1992,'94,°95 OB Denver Broncos = 
Henry WAECHTER 1980, ‘81 OL Cuicaco Bears 6 
Stan WALDEMORE 1975-77 ol New York Jers 1 
Kenny WALKER 1989, “90 DL Denver Broncos 2 
Brian WASHINGTON = 1984-87 § CLEVELAND BROWNS 8 
Kent WELLS 1987-89 OT New York Giants 1 
Tom WELTER 1985, ‘86 T Sr. Louis CARDINALS 1 
Don WESTBROOK © 1972-74 WR New ENGLAND Patriots 5 
Daryl WHITE 1971-73 G Detroit Lions 1 
David WHITE 1989-92 LB New ENGLAND ParaioTs 3 
Zach WIEGERT 1991-94 oL St. Louis Rams 3* 
Jamel WILLIAMS 1994-96 DB WASHINGTON REDSKINS rf 
Jamie WILLIAMS 1979-82 TE St, Louis CARDINALS 12 
Jimmy WILLIAMS. 1979-81 LB Derroit Lions 12 
Toby WILLIAMS 1980-82 OL New EncLano Patriots 6 
Tyrone WILLIAMS 1993-95 CB Green Bay Packers oF 
~TobyWRIGHT =—»-1992, ‘93 § Los ANGELES RAMS 4 
“Rob ZATECHKA =©—-1991—-94 G New York GiaNTs =p 


*Active in 1997 
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HE STOOD at a back corner of the end zone, a statue in brilliant red, 


the number 15 on his uniform and adulation rolling down from the 
stands. One second remained in the third quarter as Nebraska quarterback 


Tommie Frazier put his hands on his hips and waited for his team- 
mates to reach him, to celebrate his 75-yard touchdown run, which 
had crowned a remarkable evening. The Nebraska players mobbed 
him, then scrummed in the night, drinking in their triumph and his 


brilliance. 


Frazier didn’t win the Heisman Trophy this fall, a failure that he 
could not control but one that bruised him and compelled him to chase 


AT THE TIME... 


As far as 11-0 seasons go, Nebraska’s 
1995 campaign was far from perfect. 
Sure, no opponent had come within 
two touchdowns of beating the 
Huskers, but the team featured 

six players, including star I-back 
Lawrence Phillips, who had been in 
trouble with the law. Yet while public 
opinion polls condemned the Huskers, 
football polls lauded them: Nebraska 
was ranked No. 1 and stood a win 
away from a second straight national 
title—something no team had done 
since 1979. But to claim their place in 
history, the Huskers would have to 
solve the most complex and potent 
offense they would see all year, 

Steve Spurrier’s Fun 'N’ Gun. 


larger goals. “It’s O.K.,” he said 
before the Fiesta Bowl. “I can still win 
the championship.” And when the 
Sun Devil Stadium scoreboard froze 
Nebraska’s 62-24 dismantling of 
Florida, it was as if the college football 
world awakened and recognized the 
Cornhuskers’ on-field excellence, 
which it had largely ignored while 
scrutinizing the team’s scandals. 

Its season unspooled in a hail of 
public outrage, and for an entire fall 
Nebraska was not a football team, not 
the undefeated national champion, 
but an issue. The Cornhuskers were 
the starting point for anyone choosing 
to rail against the atrocities in major- 
college football. They were never just 
players; they were examples. 

Six players on this Nebraska team 


had been arrested, most notoriously 
junior tailback Lawrence Phillips, who was suspended for six games 
after assaulting his former girlfriend Kate McEwen, a Cornhuskers 
basketball player. He returned to the team in late October and, as a 
starter in the Fiesta Bowl, rushed for 165 yards and scored three 
touchdowns. Coach Tom Osborne’s decision to reinstate him was 
endlessly debated. “People wouldn’t let it go,” Frazier said before 
the game. “We just wanted to move on.” Defensive coordinator Char- 
lie McBride put it best: “Things happened, and this school will take 
a long time to heal. What could the players do right now? All they 
could do was win games. That was their answer.” 

Through an unbeaten regular season—even through the previous 
three seasons, during which it won 36 games (more than any other 
team in NCAA history over a three-year period) and became the 
first team to win consecutive national titles since Alabama in 1978 
and ’79—Nebraska had never spoken more eloquently than it did 
in the Fiesta Bowl. For slightly more than a quarter, a riveting game 
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seemed to be unfolding, as Florida led 10—6 after two lead changes. 
But when the Huskers scored 29 unanswered points and held the 
Gators to zero yards in offense in the second quarter, the Fiesta Bowl 
became like one of the many Super Bow! mismatches. And it did 
not surprise Nebraska in the least. “The truth is, we expected this to 
happen,” said junior strong safety Mike Minter. “All week in public 
we said the right things. But when we went to our hotel rooms it was 
like, We’re going to blow them out.” 

Frazier was squarely at the center of that blowout. He rushed for 
199 yards and two touchdowns and passed for 105 yards and 
another score. What was more telling, he brought to the game the 
leadership and relentless toughness that have defined his career. 
On that memorable 75-yard touchdown run, Frazier broke seven 
tackles and dragged two Florida defenders several yards before 
shaking free and rolling down the sideline alone. And after playing 
brilliantly in both Nebraska’s 18-16 Orange Bowl loss to Florida 
State in 1994 and the 24-17 national-title victory over Miami in ’95, 


Wuerffel was woeful as he was swarmed by Nebraska’s D; 
Jamel Williams sacked him for a second-quarter safety. 


RICHARD MACKSON (LEFT), BILL FRAKES 


Tradition lives: 
The formidable 
line kept its 
field general 
3 out of the 
vInV'S grasp: 


= 3 on 


BILL FRAKES 


he must be considered one of the best big-game quarterbacks in 
college football history—its Joe Montana. 

Nebraska’s defense, too, was unbeatable in its speed and efficiency 
against Florida. The Cornhuskers sacked Gators quarterback Danny 
Wuerffel seven times for 40 yards, limited Florida to a must-be-a- 
misprint minus-28 yards rushing and so thoroughly hurt and intimi- 
dated the Gators that it was obvious a metamorphosis had taken 
place. This was no longer the same Nebraska program that couldn’t 
withstand the speed and aggressiveness of the Miami and Florida State 
defenses of the late 1980s and early ’90s. In the Fiesta Bowl, Nebraska 
was the Miami of 1987 or ’89: fast, mean, immovable. 

The meeting that would define the Huskers’ 1995 season took place 
on Sept. 11 in the spacious team room beyond the south end zone of 
Memorial Stadium in Lincoln. Thirty-six hours earlier, in the small 
hours of Sunday morning, Phillips had been arrested for assault. The 
day before, junior running back Damon Benning had been arrested for 
assaulting his ex-girlfriend (the charges were subsequently dropped). 
As a result, the Cornhuskers would come to represent, in the eyes of 
much of the public, all that ails college sports. 

Though it had lost only one game in its last 27, Nebraska was on the 
verge of imploding. In the meeting, Osborne spoke about off-field 
behavior. The mood in the room was cold and hollow. When 
the coach had finished, the Huskers’ five senior captains—center 
Aaron Graham, linebacker Phil Ellis, tight end Mark Gilman, defen- 
sive tackle Christian Peter and safety Tony Veland—asked him and his 
assistants to leave the room. 

For about an hour the Cornhuskers talked, beginning with the cap- 
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Cornerback Michael Booker (20) had room to roam as 
he took this Wuerffel interception 42 yards for a TD. 


tains and ending with the youngest members of the team. Soon the 


room was filled with anger and embarrassment. “It got ugly in there,” 
says Peter. Contrary to public perception, Nebraska players accepted 
blame for their problems. Says Gilman, “We just said, ‘Enough is 
enough.’” Adds Graham, “I said, “We’ve got 150 people in this room. 
I don’t care if you’re the fifth-team punter, you stay out of trouble.’” 

A list of rules was drafted and written on a chalkboard at the front 
of the room. One edict stood above the rest: Underage Cornhuskers 
were forbidden to drink alcohol, and the rest of the team would be 
more responsible about its drinking too. “You take away alcohol, 
you eliminate 90 percent of the problems,” says senior cornerback 
Tyrone Williams. 

It will be years before Nebraska’s reputation recovers from all that has 
happened, but after the arrests of Phillips and Benning, the Cornhuskers 
stayed clean, indication that the players policed themselves. “The coaches 
can’t watch all of us. It’s impossible,” says senior fullback Jeff Makovicka. 

On one level the team’s motivation was simple: to win games. It’s 
difficult to practice efficiently when players are tied up at arraign- 
ments. But there were other forces at work here. The Huskers’ five 
captains were fifth-year seniors who had come to Lincoln in the sum- 
mer of 1991 in one of the most lightly regarded recruiting classes of 
Osborne’s tenure. When those recruits arrived on campus, they joined 
a team that had won 40 games over the previous four years but no 
bowl games. The class of ’91 helped to revitalize the Nebraska pro- 
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1996 FIESTA BOWL 


Frazier established himself as one of college’s great big-game 
QBs, while Phillips (1) confirmed Osborne’s faith in him. 


gram. “We didn’t get a lot of respect,” says Graham, “but that created 
a bond among us. It was a little bit of us-against-the-world. People 
might be surprised at how successful we’ve been, but we’re not. We 
set high goals when we came here, and it has gone according to plan.” 
And with that success at stake, Nebraska’s seniors were disinclined to 
let their final season be remembered more for allegations and arrests 
than victories. 

There was another factor in the Cornhuskers’ resolve to straighten 
out the mess: Most of them love Osborne, and while much of the 
country queued up to pillory him, his players encircled him. The 
Huskers’ feeling for Osborne is a combination of the conventional 
fear/respect that old-fashioned, larger-than-life football coaches 
engender and real affection for a warmth that is seldom seen by the 
public. “The worst thing is to hear people talk about Coach Osborne 
in the wrong light,” says Graham. “I don’t care who you are or what 
kind of media you represent, you do not know Coach Osborne, and 
you do not know his program. He’s doing everything he can to keep 
his players out of trouble. There’s not one player on this team who 
does not respect Coach Osborne.” 

Says Gilman, “If anybody has proper judgment, it’s that man. It 
blows my mind when people criticize him.” 


It’s the third week of December ’95, and Osborne is standing inside 
Cook Pavilion, Nebraska’s cavernous indoor practice facility. He’s wear- 
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ing gray sweats, and a whistle dangles from his neck. A reporter 
repeats for him the affectionate statements of several players. 
The 58-year-old Osborne takes a long, uncharacteristic pause, 
genuinely moved by the suggestion that his team gathered 
itself not just in pursuit of victory but also to somehow lighten 
the load on him. “It’s nice to know that they care so much for 
the program,” Osborne says. No, he is corrected, they care for 
you. “Well, that’s nice to know too,” says Osborne. A tight 
smile creases his thin, wrinkled face. 

Osborne has been at the center of controversy all season. 
If loyal Nebraska fans still lionized Osborne, other people 
accused him of being the latest example of the win-at-all- 
costs college coach. “This has probably been the most diffi- 
cult season I’ve ever had,” said Osborne, the Cornhuskers’ 
coach since 1973. “There seems to be this feeling that we’ve 
just rounded up a bunch of derelicts to play football for us, 
and that’s not the case at all. The overall integrity of this 
team is as high as any we’ve had here.” 

Though it would be logical to suggest that Osborne will 
step down after this season because of his program’s diffi- 
culties, that thinking would be as foolish as the October pre- 
sumption that he would never restore Phillips to the roster. 
Osborne’s decisions are neither always correct nor always 
popular, but in his mind they are always complex and con- 
sidered. He will return to coach the 96 Cornhuskers because 
he stubbornly views himself as a last resort for many of his 
players. “I find a fair amount of meaning to coaching,” he 
said. “I feel a certain sense of mission. I see young people in 
trouble today, and there’s a chance to make a difference 
here. Not a whole lot, but a little. I can probably do more here than 
I can in most places.” 

Certainly if coach Joe Paterno of Penn State spoke those words 
they would be seen as noble. But Osborne is forever opening himself 
to criticism. Example: his announcement, three days after arriving in 
Arizona for the Fiesta Bowl, that Phillips would start at I-back. Many 
people had believed that Osborne reinstated Phillips—an excep- 
tionally gifted and powerful running back—before the home game 
against Iowa State on Nov. 4 simply because Nebraska couldn’t go 
undefeated without him. Says Osborne, “If it’s true that I only wanted 
Lawrence to win games, I would have brought him back for the Col- 
orado game [a 44-21 Nebraska win on Oct. 28 in Boulder]. The truth 
is, we could have saved ourselves a lot of trouble by throwing 
Lawrence off the team, but I didn’t see that as the answer.” 

In explaining the public reaction to Phillips’s reinstatement, 
Osborne said, “We just happened to have had a highly visible player 
do something wrong in the middle of the O.J. Simpson trial. And 
that incident grabbed the imagination of the public.” The explanation 
is either valid or vulgar, depending on your point of view. And 
Osborne also said, “Maybe he will be the key player in Arizona.” 

Surely Phillips was the key personality. His hourlong interview 
five days before the game with football reporters was the only must- 
see event of a quiet week. The theme was simple. “I have to learn to 
control myself,” Phillips said, referring to his violent temper, which, 


PETER READ MILLER (LEFT), RICHARD MACKSON 


RICH CLARKSON 


he says, led to his assaulting McEwen (although he would not specif- 
ically address the incident, to which he would ultimately plead no 
contest and receive one year’s probation). 

Nebraska went to Arizona stoked by its recent success and with the 
knowledge that its one defeat in the last three years—an 18-16 loss 
to Florida State in the Orange Bow] at the end of the 1993 season— 
might easily have been a win. “Without a doubt, we were the best 
team on the field that night,” says Graham. “We knew it, and the 
Florida State players knew it. You could see it on their faces. They 


knew they were lucky.” 

It was that game that pushed 
the Cornhuskers through the 
unbeaten 1994 season, even 
when Frazier missed eight 
games with a blood clot in his 
right leg. And it was that game 
Nebraska’s veteran players 
recalled when they went to 
Phoenix. “The Florida players 
don’t know what it’s like to lose 
a game like this, with every- 
thing on the line,” said Frazier. 
“And they won’t understand it 
until they get out on the field. 
You try to tell yourself it’s just 
another game, and then every- 
thing moves three or four times 
faster than a regular-season 
game.” 

In the weeks and days before 
the game, the Cornhuskers 
spoke not with bravado but 
with confidence. When Minter 
talked about Florida’s explo- 
sive wideouts, he said, “They 
throw so many passes, sooner 
or later they make a play. But 
you just have to keep your 
composure out there.” Said 
another Nebraska player, 
“Florida is probably more tal- 
ented [than we are] top to bot- 
tom, but it doesn’t seem to 


have that meanness, that I’m-going-to-kick-your-ass attitude of Miami 
or even just the sheer talent of the Florida State team in 1993.” 
Ask any college football coach and he will tell you that domi- 
nance is impossible to achieve in the mid-1990s. Scholarship lim- 
itations and intensive nationwide recruiting have brought the 
Northwesterns of the world to a level with the Michigans. But 
Nebraska continues its success. The Cornhuskers bring in some 
of the best talent in the country, yet 32 of the 81 players on their 
depth chart for the Fiesta Bowl came to the school as walk-ons, 
including Makovicka and star defensive end Jared Tomich. At the 
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With his second national championship assured, Osborne 
was showered with one of the title’s many rewards. 


differently.” 
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end of the ’94 season, flush from their first national championship, 
Nebraska’s coaches pursued one player more than any other— 
running back Ahman Green from Omaha’s Central High. “When 
he signed, Tom got more excited than when we won the national 
championship,” says Steve Pederson, Nebraska’s associate athletic 
director for football operations. 

The offensive line continues to be a source of stars, largely because 
young linemen, upon arriving in Lincoln, are redshirted and simul- 
taneously tossed into a weight program with upper-class teammates 


and into daily scrimmages 
against the first-team defense. 

“The first week I got here I was 
doing pretty well,” says third-year 
sophomore offensive guard Aaron 
Taylor. “Then the veterans came 
in, and it was a totally different 
deal.” One year later, as a redshirt 
freshman, Taylor was inserted into 
a game at Missouri with the Corn- 
huskers leading 7-0. “Everything 
seemed like it was going 100 miles 
an hour and I was going one mile 
an hour,” says Taylor, “There was 
this defensive end talking trash, 
and I was just thinking, Oh, 
my lord.” On third-and-one 
Nebraska ran to Taylor’s side, 
the runner was stuffed, and the 
Huskers were forced to punt. 
Osborne approached Taylor on 
the sideline and said, “This game 
is still in doubt. I put you in to give 
those other guys a rest, and I 
expect you to do your job.” End 
of sermon. “I'll never forget it,” 
Taylor says. “I knew that every 
time I stepped on the field, I 
would have to perform.” 

The sustained excellence that 
Nebraska achieves is rare. 
Osborne reaches for sweeping 
explanations and delivers only 
small platitudes. “I wish I could 


say something quotable or interesting about it, but I can’t,” he 
says. “We have a really good work ethic, very goal-oriented play- 
ers....” His voice trails off into a shrug. “I haven’t coached any 


Graham proposes a simpler explanation. “You put on that red uni- 
form,” he says, “you know it’s supposed to be something special.” 

It was a long, difficult season that was marred by controversy but 
ended in victory. “Good and bad,” is how Osborne says he will remem- 
ber it. Outside the red uniform, the Cornhuskers were often bad. 
Inside the uniform, they were not only good, they were the best. = 
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From the time Tom Osborne took 


over as coach at Nebraska in 1973 
Sports Tusieted 


until his first cover appearance yt0"S REALLY Wo,» 


(Jan. 9, 1995), seven of his 
players made the cover of SI. 
It took a 24-17 win over Miami 
in the ’95 Orange Bowl! to land 
Osborne himself up front. As for 


the coach’s successor, he won't have 


to worry about waiting to grace 
his first SI. When Nebraska 
football debuted on our cover 
(Sept. 20, 1965), we featured a 
slender Cornhuskers fullback 
carrying the ball. His name was 
krank Solich. That cover and 
15 others that are Red all over 
are on display herein. 


HEINZ KLUETMEIER (2), NEIL LEIFER (2), JOHN BIEVER, RICH CLARKSON, ANDY HAYT, 
WALTER IOOSS JR., RICHARD MACKSON, RONALD C. MODRA, ROBERT ROGERS, 
STEVE SCHAPIRO, DAMIAN STROHMEYER, AL TIELEMANS, JERRY WACHTER 


JANUARY 2, 1967 
Cheerleader Kitty McManus 
cheered the Big Red on to 
another New Year's bowl. 


OCTOBER 4, 1982 
Penn State Feliell on 
Todd Blackledge and good luck 
to top the No. 2 Huskers 27-24. 


@ Nebraska is No, 1—ia W 


DECEMBER 25, 1995 


Tommie Frazier had Nebraska 
ready to defend its national 
crown against Florida. 


Sports Illustrated 


IRRESISTIBLE OKLAHOMA Sports meegueton NEBRASKA 
MEETS IMMOVABLE NEBRASKA pepercelacerrent ar GOES FOR THREE 


coach 
7 son DEVANET 


NOVEMBER 22, 1971 JANUARY 10, 1972 SEPTEMBER 11, 1972 


Top-ranked Nebraska had to beat Bob Terrio recovered a fumble Three national championships 
No. 2 Oklahoma in Norman on in the Huskers’ 38-6 rout of in a row would be a tall order, 
the road to its second title. Alabama in the Orange Bowl. even for Bob Devaney. 


THE BIG RED 
MACHINE 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1983 JANUARY 9, 1984 OCTOBER 1, 1984 


Mike Rozier and Nebraska Title hopes were crushed in the No. 1 Nebraska and Jeff 
steamrolled Penn State 44-6 in Orange Bowl with a 31-30 loss Smith ran over eighth-ranked 
the inaugural Kickoff Classic. to Keith Griffin and Miami. UCLA in Pasadena 42-3. 
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SEPTEMBER 16, 


1996 


Ahman Green had 
Nebraska looking like a 
good bet for another 
national championship. 


Ahman Green and 

JANUARY 8, 1996 ag set thei 
Frazier put the moves on : Es 

Florida as Oshorne’s Big Red 

took title number two, 62-24. 


Game 1 
NEBRASKA 
AKRON 


Game 2 
NEBRASKA 
CENTRAL FLORIDA 


Game 3 
NEBRASKA 
WASHINGTON 


Game 4 
NEBRASKA 
KANSAS STATE 


GameE 5S 
NEBRASKA 
BAYLOR 


Game 6 
NEBRASKA 
TEXAS TECH 


Game 7 
NEBRASKA 
KANSAS 


Game 8 
NEBRASKA 
OKLAHOMA 


Game 9 


NEBRASKA (OT) 


Missouri 


Game 10 
NEBRASKA 
OWA STATE 


Game 11 
NEBRASKA 
CoLoRAbo 


Game 12 
NEBRASKA 
Texas A&M 


59 
14 


38 
24 


the 1997 season unde : , 
By DANa ¢ | 


st by leading 
_ Nebraska toa 
decisive win at 


Washington. 
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One stinking play. That’s what it 
boils down to. 


—MIssOURI COACH LARRY SMITH, AFTER | 
THE TIGERS’ 45-38 LOSS TO NEBRASKA | fi 


On Nov. 8, Nebraska’s 1997 season—one that would ultimately give 
Tom Osborne the farewell gift of a national championship 


was a 
split-second from hitting the ground and being whistled dead. That’s 
when Matt Davison dived in. A former standout at Tecumseh (Neb.) 
High whom Huskers receivers coach Ron Brown describes as having 
“great intuition and reflexes for the ball,” Davison was nevertheless 
a somewhat unlikely candidate to make the biggest catch of the sea- 


ir 


Osborne charged to his fifth undefeated regular season. 


son and perhaps the most memorable in Huskers history. When he 
lined up as one of two receivers on the left side of the line for the play 
called Shotgun, 99, Double Slant with Nebraska trailing 38-31 and 
seven seconds remaining in regulation, the freshman’s college résumé 
included just seven catches for 117 yards and no touchdowns. Pri- 
marily on the strength of a three-catch, 64-yard performance in the 
season opener against Akron, Davison was the fourth-leading receiver 
for the run-oriented Huskers. 

He was not even the intended receiver on that final play of regu- 
lation. Quarterback Scott Frost took the snap and threw over the 
middle to wingback Shevin Wiggins at the goal line. Wiggins couldn’t 
hang on to the bullet, and as he was hit by Missouri free safety Julian 


TIM DEFRISCO (LEFT), JOHN W. MCDONOUGH 


Jones, the ball slid down Wiggins’s body. As it did, his foot came up 


Tony Parrish (7) 
and his Washington 
teammates couldn't 

get a grip on 
Makovicka or the 
Nebraska option. 
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and knocked the ball back up into the air. “It was floating like a 
punt, kind of end over end,” Davison says. “It seemed to take forever 
to get there.” 

There would have been the Faurot Field turf if not for Davison. He 
dived for the deflection and cradled the ball in before rolling over. 
The official closest to the play immediately raised his arms to sig- 
nify the touchdown. 

One stinking play. 

In the ensuing pandemonium, Missouri fans who had stormed the 


field, ready to rip down the goal posts in celebration of the Tigers’ first 


win over Nebraska since 1978, had to be coaxed back to the stands for 
overtime. On the first possession of OT, Frost scampered 12 yards for 
a touchdown; the Huskers then shut down the Tigers in four plays to 
win 45-38. “It doesn’t seem as big to me as it does to everybody 
else,” Davison said two days after his catch. “If we go on to win the 
national championship, then it will be a bigger thing.” Those would 
turn out to be prophetic words. 

The fact that Nebraska was even pondering a championship in 
November was something of a surprise. The Huskers had been ranked 
No. 6 in the preseason AP poll, laughably low for a team less than 20 
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months removed from its second consecutive national title. Nebraska 
was Clearly the class of the Big 12, and a Sept. 20 matchup at Pac-10 
power Washington had looked to be the biggest challenge of the season. 

Neither of Nebraska’s first two games yielded much satisfaction. 
In the Huskers’ 59-14 defeat of Akron, the defense gave up two 
second-half touchdowns, leaving it in a mood as black as its signature 
practice shirts. “If we go up to Washington and play like this, we’re 
going to get our butts kicked,” said defensive tackle Jason Peter. 
With eight starters gone from the 1996 unit (six had been drafted by 
the NFL), the defense was not expected to be as strong as in years 


past. Still, the debut was disappointing. “We’re not very physical,” 
defensive coordinator Charlie McBride said. “We looked like a 
bunch of flies out there.” 

The next opponent was Central Florida, which was playing in just 
its second season in Division I-A and came to Lincoln as a 42-point 
underdog. The Huskers, shockingly, trailed 17-14 at halftime before 
rallying for a 38-24 win. Golden Knights quarterback Daunte Culpep- 
per completed 24 of 35 passes for 318 yards and accounted for 352 
of his team’s 365 yards. Nebraska’s lackluster performance sparked 
more worries heading into the Washington game. “If we play next 


THE OFFENSE’S IMPENETRABLE GUARD 


AARON TAYLOR blushed. It was 10 days before the 
Orange Bowl, and he had just walked into the athletic offices at 
Memorial Stadium in Lincoln from a cold, gray winter afternoon 
when a stranger approached him. 

“My name is Jeff Merrell,” the stranger said as he grabbed 
Taylor’s hand. “I played noseguard for Nebraska when Dave 
Rimington was playing and winning his two Outland trophies. I 
went up against him every day in practice. I’ve watched you 
closely, and you’re just as good as he was. Maybe better.” 

That’s when the blush came. It was quite a sight, this 315-pound 
22-year-old, who is big enough to blot out the sun, smiling softly 
out at the world, his face glowing red. That he would be 
embarrassed by such a paean is easier to fathom once you’ve 
spent some time with Taylor, a sensitive, 90s type of guy who is 
known to go on at length about how much he adores his wife and 
the unhurried life of his hometown of Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Still, Taylor’s football accomplishments are pretty extraordinary. 
A unanimous All-America at left guard this season, he became 
the seventh Husker to win the Outland, the award given annually 
to the nation’s top interior lineman. “Aaron is as good as any 
offensive lineman we’ve had,” says Milt Tenopir, the Huskers’ 
offensive line coach, who has been on the staff for 24 years. 

When Tenopir says lineman, not guard, he does so advisedly. 
Last season Taylor was a consensus All-America at center. He 
switched from guard before his junior season because the coaches 
felt there wasn’t anybody else ready to play the position. Tenopir 
feared the move could have made the once-in-a-generation guard 
into an ordinary center, but Taylor quickly adapted to his new 
role. In 1996 he led the team with 113 
knockdown blocks, or pancakes, as 
they’re called. This season, with Josh 
Heskew manning the center spot, 
Taylor moved back to his more 
natural position, where he again led 
the team in pancakes, with 136. 

“T started to enjoy center,” says 
Taylor, the first Nebraska player to be 


Taylor (67), the 
Outland Trophy 
winner, lets his 


guard down off the 
field but keeps it 
up on the gridiron. 
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named All-America at two positions. “With the line calls you have 
to make, center is more of a thinking man’s position. At guard, 
you basically just pull and hit. But to me that’s a lot of fun.” 

Taylor is listed at 6'1", 305 pounds, but he is closer to 5'11" and 
315. His height has been much discussed since he was at Rider 
High in Wichita Falls. Taylor didn’t start playing football until the 
ninth grade, having spent most of grade school and all of junior 
high living in Germany, where his father, Wayne, was stationed as 
a master sergeant in the Air Force. With no youth football leagues 
available, Aaron played soccer. “My soccer experience is a big 
reason why I’ve become a good football player,” says Taylor, who 
excelled on the pitch as a sweeper. “It helped me develop foot 
skills, and that’s what you need to be a good lineman.” 

In his senior year of high school, the only programs that initially 
recruited Taylor were Texas Tech and New Mexico State. Instead 
of focusing on his talent, everyone seemed caught up with his 
height. When Tech did not immediately offer Taylor a scholarship 
after his visit to the school, he thought his playing days were over. 

The funny thing is, Taylor didn’t much care. He already had his 
life clearly mapped out. He was going to marry his high school 
sweetheart, Brandi McWhorter, and work in her family’s meat- 
cutting shop in Wichita Falls. Someday, he hoped to take over the 
shop. “I’m most content when I’m cutting meat,” Taylor says. “The 
place is an old-fashioned meat market. We bring in carcasses and 
then cut them down.” 

Brandi was a year behind him in high school, and even after 
Nebraska offered him a scholarship in 1993 (an opposing high 
school coach had told a Cornhuskers recruiter that Taylor was the 
best lineman in the state), Taylor almost didn’t come to Lincoln 
because he didn’t want to leave her. “It was tough,” says Taylor. 
“When I was down, I'd leave campus and go hunting. Just get 
away and hunt pheasant.” The two were married in 1994, after his 
freshman year, and Brandi moved to Lincoln soon thereafter. 

The NFL is undoubtedly in Taylor’s future, but eventually, he 
says, he’ll be back in Wichita Falls, cutting meat, hunting and 
spending long evenings with his wife. “That will be the good life,” 
Taylor says. “Then I’ll really be happy.” —Lars ANDERSON 
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week like we did today, we’re going to get smoked,” rush end Chad 
Kelsay said. 

While the players were expressing concern, Nebraska fans were 
displaying discontent, much of it focused on Frost. As a high school 
senior in Wood River, Neb., Frost had spurned Osborne’s offer 
of a scholarship in 1993 and chosen to play at Stanford, something 
that did not endear him to the Big Red faithful when he trans- 
ferred back home two years later. Said guard Aaron Taylor, “There 
are still die-hard fans who will never forgive him for going to 
Stanford.” In 1996, his first season of eligibility with Nebraska, 
Frost led the Huskers to an 11-2 record and a No. 6 national 
ranking, but coming on the heels of consecutive national cham- 
pionships, those numbers amounted to an unmitigated disaster 
in the eyes of some fans. 

Anti-Frost sentiment came to a boil in the Central Florida game. 
Osborne had decided beforehand to give backup quarterback 
Frankie London some quality playing time in the second quar- 
ter, so he sent him in for Frost with the Huskers trailing 10-7. 
London led Nebraska on a 65-yard scoring drive, and when Frost 
returned to the lineup on the Huskers’ next possession, some fans 


THE DEFENSE’S 
INSEPARABLE PAIR 


THEY WERE together on the field for the last time. 
Standing arm in arm on a podium in the southeast corner of 
Pro Player Stadium after the 1998 Orange Bowl, a galaxy of 
camera flashes popping around them in the cool South Florida 
night, Jason Peter leaned in close to Grant Wistrom. “Grant,” said 
Peter, “thanks for coming back. Bro, you made this possible.” 
Coming from Peter, these words carried special significance. Not 
only are he and Wistrom the best of friends, but the two seniors are 
also virtually inseparable, brothers in many ways. They live 
together, study together, go out on the town together and rent 
movies together. Together they have had their bodies pierced— 
Wistrom one of his eyebrows, Peter his tongue—and their heads 
shaved. They were defensive co-captains and 1997 All-Americas. 
And together, as a soggy Tom Osborne would attest after the 
Orange Bowl, they dumped a bucket of ice water on their coach in 
the final moments of their college careers. It was exactly the type of 
ending Wistrom had hoped for when he decided last winter to forgo 
the NFL draft and return to Nebraska for his final year of eligibility. 
Wistrom, a 21-year-old rush end, and Peter, a 23-year-old 
defensive tackle, formed the backbone of Nebraska’s defense for 
the last two years. Wistrom started the last 38 games for the 
Huskers and this season won the Lombardi Award, given to the 
top collegiate lineman in the nation. A pré-pharmacy major, he 
holds the school record in tackles for losses with 584 and is one of 
two Huskers—the other is former center Daye Rimington—to 
earn both academic and athletic All-America honors in back-to- 
back years. Peter also started the last 38 games for Nebraska and 
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booed. It was the first time in anyone’s memory that a Nebraska 
player had been so harshly treated in Lincoln. After the game 
Frost cried in the locker room. 

“The thing that upset me the most wasn’t the booing,” he said 
later. “I’ve come to expect that from the people around here. In the 
national and local media the impression went out that I was play- 
ing poorly. I had a good game that day [nine of 14 for 120 yards 


Lombardi Award 
winner Wistrom (98) 
set a school record 
in tackles for 
losses with 58'/, 
including 17 in "97. 


was an Outland Trophy (for best 
interior lineman) finalist this season. 
He was also third on the team in 
tackles, with 60. 

But some of the pair’s greatest 
contributions were less quantifiable. 
During the off-season, Peter and 
Wistrom took charge of the team’s 
“voluntary” spring workouts. When some players started to slack off 
during one especially sweltering May day, the two linemen refused 
to single out any offenders. Instead they ordered the entire team to 
run the steps of Memorial Stadium, over and over again, until a few 
players started to vomit. “Grant and Jason have probably provided 
the best internal leadership on a football team this season that I’ve 
ever seen,” says Osborne. “At times they've taken it on themselves to 
get across verbally what needs to get across.” 

Although their in-your-face tactics did not endear them to every 
player, Peter and Wistrom were two of the most popular players 
among the coaches. A few days before the Orange Bowl, Charlie 
McBride, Nebraska’s defensive coordinator, almost needed a 
tissue as he pondered life without his dynamic duo. 

“Losing them is just like losing Coach Osborne,” McBride says. 
“JT haven’t been with Grant and Jason as long as I’ve been with 
Tom, but these guys are my kids. It’s hard to see them leave.” 

As they prepare for the NFL, Peter and Wistrom leave behind 
them in Lincoln a legacy of winning unmatched in Nebraska 
history. In games they both started, the Huskers were 36-2.—L.A. 
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passing; 52 rushing yards]. Even when I was doing things well, there 
has been a negative light.” 
Osborne was not pleased with the fans’ display. “I don’t think that 
has any place in this stadium,” he said. “Scott Frost is our starter.” 
With Nebraska’s make-or-break game looming, this was not 
the time for questions about the quarterback’s leadership. 
Frost, for his part, was playing it cool. “I don’t feel any extra 


igi hiss 


pressure,” he said, “other than the fact that this is a huge game.” 

The next Saturday in Seattle, Frost delivered a message to his crit- 
ics. On Nebraska’s first two possessions he ran for touchdowns of 
34 and 30 yards to quickly put the Cornhuskers in control. They 
rolled to a 27-14 win. “Some people are going to have to eat their 
words about our offense,” right rush end Grant Wistrom said after- 
ward, “Especially some of our fans.” Frost finished with 97 yards 
rushing, and J-back Ahman Green and fullback Joel Makovicka 
added 129 each. As a team, Nebraska had 384 yards against a Huskies 
defense that had held its first two opponents to a combined minus-five 
rushing yards. 

The win over Washington not only vindicated Frost but lifted 
Nebraska to No. 3 in the polls and, much to the chagrin of Osborne, 
spurred talk among the Huskers faithful of a trip to the 
Orange Bowl—site of the season’s Alliance national championship 
game. “People around here get awfully enthusiastic awfully quickly,” 
Osborne said. But two weeks later, after Nebraska handed 
Kansas State what would be its only defeat of the season, 56-26, 
Wildcats coach Bill Snyder expressed a similar thought, saying of the 
Huskers, “They played like a championship-caliber team.” 

For the fifth straight season Kansas State had entered the Nebraska 
game without a loss (3-0 this year) and for the 29th straight season 
exited with one. The Huskers sacked quarterback Michael Bishop 
twice and intercepted him twice, holding the Big 12 passing leader to 
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162 yards. Kansas State, which would finish the season ranked 12th 
in the nation in rushing, with 220.2 yards per game, gained just 98 
yards against Nebraska. 

“Tt’s still kind of early, but I feel better about us than I feel worse,” 
said Osborne. However, the coach did acknowledge that Kansas State 
was about as tough a team as his Huskers would see for the duration 
of the ’97 schedule. Perhaps the biggest danger during the six-game 


stretch between the Wildcats and a Nov. 28 showdown with Col- 
orado would be falling asleep at the wheel. 

But even in the biggest blowouts, things somehow stayed interesting. 
Against Kansas State, Green rushed for 193 yards and a career-high 
four touchdowns, including runs of 59 and 50 yards. In a 49-21 win at 
Baylor on Oct. 11, Green piled up 152 yards on 18 carries in the first 
half running through a pouring rain. Against Iowa State on Nov. 15, he 
rushed for a season-high 209 yards and scored three touchdowns. 

Green had reported to camp in August weighing 212 pounds, at least 
10 less than in 1996, but still packing so much power that one of his hits 
in a preseason scrimmage sent the 285-pound Peter to the sideline with 
a concussion. In 1996, foot problems had done what opponents couldn’t, 
slowing Green for much of the season. Healthy throughout ’97, he 
would finish the year with 1,877 yards, second in the nation, and move 
into second place on the Huskers’ alltime rushing yardage list, behind 
Mike Rozier, before declaring himself eligible for the 1998 NFL draft. 

Green and Frost both topped 1,000 rushing yards in 1997, only 
the second time that two Nebraska backs have accomplished that in 
one season. (The other 1,000-yard tandem was Calvin Jones and 
Derek Brown in 1992.) Making the Huskers even tougher was the 
emergence of Makovicka. The junior rolled up more total yards (331) 
in the first five games of ’97 than he had in his previous 21 games 
(304) and finished the season with 685 yards; his nine touchdowns tied 
Mark Schellen (1983) for the most by a Nebraska fullback. “We have 
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a lot of threats on offense, and if teams line up to stop one, they'll get 
hurt by another,” said Makovicka, a premed major with a 3.84 grade 
point average. “There are times when they try to stop me, but then the 
outside game opens up. When we go wide they'll have to stop that, 
and we’ll get back to the inside game.” 

With such a devastating arsenal, Osborne’s Huskers led the nation 


in rushing yardage (392.6 yards per game) for the seventh time in 


the last 10 seasons. Nebraska also finished 
No. 1 in total offense (513.7 yards per game) 
and scoring (47.1 points per game). 

By midseason the defense was grabbing 
its share of the spotlight. After Nebraska beat 
Texas Tech 29-0 on Oct. 18, Red Raiders 
coach Spike Dykes called the Huskers “a 
great defensive football team.” The young 
unit had been rapidly improving since the 
disappointments against Akron and Central 
Florida, and it peaked against Texas Tech, 
which gained just 127 yards on offense. “It’s 


a miracle catch 
in the end zone 
with help from 
Wiggins, whose 
flailing feet 
kept the ball— 


national title 
hopes—alive. 


a monkey off our backs to get this shutout,” Peter said. 

The convincing win over Texas Tech, combined with No. 1 
Penn State’s struggle to beat Minnesota the same day, vaulted Nebraska 
to the top of both polls that week. The Huskers maintained their posi- 
tion with a 35-0 defeat of Kansas, giving Nebraska its first back-to-back 
shutouts since 1979. On a cold, rainy night in Lawrence, the Jayhawks 
gained just 48 total yards—the fewest by a Nebraska opponent since 
1964. Kansas didn’t get a first down until the third quarter. “There’s no 
feeling like pitching a shutout, and two is better,” free safety Eric 
Warfield said. “But with the talent we have on our defense, we feel like 
we can hold most of the teams we play to zero points.” 

Alas, Oklahoma scored a touchdown against Nebraska the fol- 


Against Missouri, 
Davison (3) made 


and the Huskers’ 


lowing week. The Huskers, however, scored nine of them in the 69-7 
victory, the 250th win of Osborne’s career. Nebraska remained atop 
the polls after the win, but following the close call at Missouri the next 
week, the Huskers fell to No. 3 in both polls, behind fellow unbeat- 
ens Michigan and Florida State. 

Carrying the blemish of the Missouri game, 9-0 Nebraska mauled 
Iowa State 77-14 on Nov. 15. The Huskers led 63-7 after two quar- 
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ters, causing Nebraska basketball coach Danny Nee to wonder aloud 
whether his team had ever scored that many points in one half. (It 
had, putting up 66 in the first 20 minutes against Oklahoma on 
Feb. 16, 1991.) Even more biting than the 26° game-time temperature 
in Lincoln that day—the final home game for 23 seniors—was the fact 
that the Huskers won big yet remained No. 3 in the polls. 

The following game, at Colorado, looked as if it would be easy. 
Behind Green’s 202 yards—his second straight 200-yard outing— 
Nebraska led the Buffaloes 27-10 with just 6:33 to play. But Col- 
orado rallied for 14 points, and the Huskers barely escaped, 27-24. 
Though many outside Lincoln viewed the near collapse as further 
reason to keep them out of the No. 1 spot, the Huskers remained 
confident of their strength. “Even though we only won by three 
points,” said Warfield,” I don’t think there’s any team in the country 
that can beat us right now.” 

Certainly not Nebraska’s opponent in the Big 12 championship 
game, No. 14 Texas A&M—the first ranked team the Huskers had 
faced since Kansas State in early October. In San Antonio, 
Nebraska scored on all seven of its first-half possessions and led 
37-3 at the break en route to a 54-15 win. The victory helped dimin- 
ish the embarrassment of the 37-27 upset loss to Texas in the 96 
conference title game in St. Louis. “We’ve had a chip on our shoul- 
der about that for a year,” Wistrom said. “This doesn’t take away 
what happened last year, but maybe it eases the pain a little.” The 
Huskers were motivated not only by the past but by the future as 
well. “Since we can’t play Michigan [in a bowl game], we had to do 
whatever we could to impress the voters, especially after last week,” 
Kelsay said. 

Frost completed 12 of 18 passes for 201 yards in his final regular- 
season game. However, despite his stellar year, he would be named 
only third-team Big 12, behind Corby Jones of Missouri and 
Kansas State’s Bishop. Nebraska placekicker Kris Brown was also 
overshadowed by a Big 12 counterpart, Kansas State All-America 
Martin Gramatica, but with the junior handling the duties for a 
third year, the Huskers’ placekicking was as reliable as their running 
game. Against A&M, Brown hit four field goals for the second time 
in his career. His 44-yarder in the third quarter extended his school- 
record streak of successful attempts to 16, dating back to the Wash- 
ington game. Brown’s 18 field goals in 1997 broke Gregg Barrios’s 
school record of 14, set in 1990, and his 116 points broke his own 
record for scoring by a kicker. 

Despite Brown’s impressive performances, the biggest boot of the 
season still belonged to Wiggins. In the week following the Miracle at 
Missouri, the wingback admitted that he had intentionally kicked 
the ball to keep it aloft, which is illegal and would have nullified the 
play had the officials made the call. “I was just trying to keep the 
ball alive,” Wiggins said. “I ended up kicking it as I was trying to pull 
it in. I was rolling over, and I thought I hit it too hard. I didn’t know 
Matt was there.” 

After the Missouri win, Davison boarded the team bus for the trip 
back to Lincoln. There he encountered his coach, who greeted him 
with the statement—and understatement—of the season. Said 
Osborne, “Nice catch, Matt.” a 
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HE WANTED to disappear. He wanted everyone to show up at work 
sometime in May and simply find him gone. That way there’d be none of 
the hugging, the wet eyes, the searching glances from friends and staff and 


players wanting to see if he was all right. Better, there’d be none 
of those invasive questions from reporters trying to tunnel under 
his reserve and unearth some sense of loss: What are your emo- 
tions, Tom? How do you feel? No, Nebraska coach Tom Osborne 
would’ve given plenty to avoid what the week of the 1998 
Orange Bowl became, an uppercase event—OSBORNE’S LAST 
GAME!—that was at once a tribute to his career, a justification of 
his system and a long, sweet goodbye. Nothing, to a shy man, 
could be more distasteful. “This has been a difficult week,” 
Osborne said before the game. “I would have much preferred to 
have gone away.” 

Yet, in his last game, typical Osborne self-effacement was exactly 
what Nebraska didn’t need. What the Huskers—undefeated but 
ranked No. 2 behind Michigan and derided because of a suspect 
win over Missouri in early November—needed was any and every 
attention-grabbing ploy that might edge them into the title pic- 
ture: a lopsided score over No. 3 Tennessee, sentiment for Osborne, 
shameless campaigning. For one night a Nebraska football game 
needed to be what it rarely is—a spectacle. 


for the No. 1 spot, 


players like Frost 
to take up the cry. 


So it was. Rendering Volunteers legend Peyton Manning useless 
and grinding up the Tennessee defense with a spectacularly pun- 
ishing running attack, the Huskers swatted aside the Vols 42-17, 
dared to dump a bucket of ice on their coach and then acted just 
as aggressively in the postgame press conference. 

“If anybody can honestly find it in their heart not to vote us 
Number 1, that’s their problem,” said senior defensive end Grant 
Wistrom. “If you’re just going to give it to Michigan because they 
haven’t won in [49] years, then we don’t want it anyway.” 

It worked. Although Michigan finished first in the Associ- 
ated Press poll, the coaches who vote in the USA Today/ESPN poll 
declared Nebraska No. 1, thus handing Osborne his third national 
championship in four years—a feat accomplished only twice before, 
by Minnesota’s Bernie Bierman (1934, ’35, ’36) and Notre Dame’s 
Frank Leahy (1946, ’47, ’49). Once ridiculed as a loser in big games, 
Osborne finished his career as a winner without peer: the first 
coach to win a national title in his final game since Knute Rockne 
in 1930, a 49-2 record over his last four seasons and the highest win- 
ning percentage (.831) among active Division I-A coaches. 

“T can’t think of a better way to go out,” Osborne said, his 
voice set at the usual monotone after the win. “I’m just pleased 
the players played how they played.” The next morning, when 
he heard the news of the national title, Osborne again said he was 
pleased and looked about as excited as a sleepwalker. He came off 
the way he had all week—as Dr. Tom, analytical and cold. As 
always, it was easy for the world to walk away from him frus- 
trated, sure that he was devoid of passion, wondering how a man 
like this could be, of all things, a football coach. 

Yet it was in football, and nowhere else, that Osborne found 
himself years ago, and it was only in football that anyone looking 
for Osborne’s emotions would find them during the final week of 
his coaching career. It has been this way with the Cornhuskers’ 
coach for more than a quarter century. Since his days as a 
Nebraska graduate assistant in the early 1960s, Osborne has 
been so entranced with the game that his wife, Nancy, and their 
three kids, Ann, Mike and Suzi, have often found themselves 
left out. Even this fall—after Osborne had all but decided that 
his age (60) and ailing heart were rea- 
son enough to retire—he missed Nancy’s 
birthday. “That’s terrible,” Osborne said. 
“T forgot about it. But one day’s like 
another when you're coaching, and I 
went right on through. 

“The sacrifices have been made not 
by me. My wife has had a lot of solitary 
moments, a lot of solitary times—as have 
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my children. That’s bothered me. One thing I’ve thought about is 
that I might coach until I’m 65 or 70 and then go out of this game 
halfway feetfirst, but what would be left for them? I don’t know if 
you ever make up for what you’ve lost. I probably never will.” 

On Dec. 10, Osborne announced he was retiring. But he admit- 
ted he would still love to coach another season. “Every night I'll be 
tired and say I’m going to go to bed at 10, and then I start watch- 
ing one of those crazy games and it’s 11, 11:30—and I’m still 
watching,” he said. “I just really love football. But there’s more to 
life. Pl move on. I’ll be fine.” 

Maybe. But up to the end he still couldn’t pull away. No one 
would have blamed Osborne had he cruised through the prepa- 
rations for his final game, giving the reins to his handpicked suc- 
cessor, assistant Frank Solich. But Osborne remained as focused 
as ever. On the eve of the Orange Bowl, shortly after Michigan 
squeaked by Washington State 21-16 in the Rose Bowl, he called 
a team meeting. “The door is still open, at least a crack,” he told 
his players. “It’s open, and we’ve got to take advantage.” 

Two hours before the Orange Bowl kickoff, he ran, alone, onto the 
field at a nearly empty Pro Player Stadium and looked around. He’d 
had so many moments, good and bad, in this game—missing the 
two-point conversion against Miami in 1984, losing to Florida State 
in 94, beating Miami for his first title, in "95. But Osborne hadn’t 
come onto the field to reminisce. He was trying to read the wind. 

Osborne will be remembered as college football’s ultimate 
detail man, a coach whose exhaustive conditioning program, deep 
rosters and conservative offenses left little to chance. But what’s 
lost in nearly all depictions of Osborne is the ruthlessness he 
musters come game time. His manner conveys a brainy, Bill Walsh 
style of ball, but his best teams have always relied on savagery. 
Opponents get hurt when they play the Huskers. “It’s a physical 
style of football, just knocking people down,” Osborne said. 
“Eventually that takes a toll.” 

In Miami a parade of Volunteers limped off the field, most 
notably Manning, who would pass for only 134 yards. Osborne 
kept pushing for more. At halftime, with Nebraska leading 14-3, 
he told his team, “Winning isn’t enough.” The Huskers had to 
make a statement to have a chance at a championship. Tennessee 
had to be broken. 

In reply, his offensive linemen told Osborne they could sense 
the Volunteers weakening—just as Miami had buckled under the 
force of Nebraska’s tougher, better-conditioned athletes in ’95. 
The linemen begged him to start running the ball between the 
tackles, right down Tennessee’s throat. On the first drive of the 
third quarter Osborne called 12 plays, all but one a face-crunch- 
ing run up the middle. Nebraska marched 80 yards. Senior 
quarterback Scott Frost scored, increasing the lead to 21-3. It 
wasn’t enough. Now Osborne confronted his defense. 


Even after Nebraska got off to an early lead, an unsatisfied 
Osborne advised his players: “Winning isn’t enough.” 


DAMIAN STROHMEYER 
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“T’ve never really seen him the way he was tonight,” said 
Nebraska senior defensive tackle Jason Peter. “He came and got 
in everybody’s face. That’s very rare. Coach Osborne usually just 
says, ‘Come on, let’s go.’ But he just grabbed me and said, ‘Enough 
is enough! You guys have got to go out there and get the damn ball 
back. We’ve got to score some more points!’ ” 

On the next series the Tennessee offense lost seven yards and 
punted. The Volunteers were done. Osborne kept hammering 
away: fullback Joel Makovicka over guard, Frost over tackle, tail- 
back Ahman Green over and over until he had run for an 
Orange Bowl-record 206 yards. Tennessee coach Phillip Fulmer, 
who’d spent the week praising Osborne’s good nature, sounded 
puzzled after the game. Then again, he’d never played an Osborne- 
coached team. How was he to know he would come face-to-face 
with the man’s passion? “He’s a great gentleman, I think,” 
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Green gave Osborne a going-away gift by rushing for 
206 yards, and in return got the game’s MVP trophy. 


Fulmer said. “He wasn’t being too kind there in the second half.” 

With 4:24 left and the score 42-9, the Nebraska corner of the 
stands was shouting, “We’re Number 1!” Osborne’s players were 
hugging, holding up index fingers. Osborne kept speaking softly 
into his mouthpiece, staring at his options on the list of plays in his 
hand. It was all coming to an end, and everyone was beginning to 
maneuver behind him. His son, Mike, carrying a video camera, was 
stopped at the end of the Huskers’ bench. “But that’s my father,” 
he told the security guard. Tennessee scored to make it 42-17. 
Peter and Wistrom began dragging the ice bucket down the bench. 
The crowd chanted, “Osborne! Osborne!” The coach adjusted 
the microphone on his headset to make sure he would be heard. 
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The players dumped the ice on him with half a minute to go. 
Peter hugged Osborne, who stared at the player as if Peter had 
gone insane: What, now? During the game? Then Osborne turned 
back to the game, watching with soaked pants as the seconds 
ticked away. When the game ended, everyone—cameras, TV 
reporters, players—came at him as he headed for the middle of the 
field. If only he could disappear. 

He shook Fulmer’s hand, but now Osborne was the center of a 
jostling crowd, moving like a man carrying a beehive. He mounted 
a podium in the stadium’s southeast corner, where he squinted up 
at the still-packed Nebraska stands. He took the Orange Bowl 
trophy. He said he was proud of his players, his staff, the fans. A 
bittersweet moment, he called it, and before the crowd could 
react, Osborne ducked and was off, striding fast down the field. 

At the 50-yard line the cameras caught him again, and by the 
time he hit the 45, a backpedaling half circle of lights and lenses 
had formed. Osborne didn’t look at any of them. He was at the 30, 
and his glance had shifted upward—past the seats, the lip of the 
stadium, into the black sky. Flashes popped, and he flinched. He 
was almost there. The tunnel loomed before him, and Osborne 
picked up speed. He had gotten one big wish tonight, and now 
another was taking shape. He was starting to fade from view. 


Throughout 25 consecutive winning seasons, the Huskers were reflective of Osborne’s keen football mind. 
> a 
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